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PREFATORY 

The times are big with meaning and with 
destiny. Moral movements are afoot that ex- 
press the heart and gist of the gospel in its 
application to life. The standards of the 
present are an ascending scale. Moral reform 
is at high tide. Ethical and spiritual values 
are coming to occupy their rightful place. The 
spirit of the times is an assertion of righteous- 
ness in practical life. The humanities are 
having their day. Politics, business, and life 
generally are responding to new and higher 
ideals. Discontent, transition, moral awaken- 
ing, and aspirations, not always clearly de- 
fined, must be turned to the advantage of 
progress in ethical advancement and improved 
conditions. The readjustments made neces- 
sary in the solution of our problems can be an 
achievement of worth only when wrought out 
of the right moral aim, adequate perspective, 
clearness of vision, fullness of knowledge, and 
in accordance with principles that are funda- 
mental and eternal. 

To understand the age spirit, to discern the 
import of the moral forces that are at work, 
to see and to turn to good account the strategic 

19 
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opportunity of the times, to make the most of 
the tide while at its flood, is the task of the 
hour. This book is an effort to interpret and 
promote the spirit and opportunity of the 
times, especially in the higher ethical and 
moral standards in politics, business, social, 
and church life, the whole subject being treated 
from the standpoint of practical Christianity. 

The "Acknowledgment and Bibliography," 
at the close of each chapter, will be found of 
service in the further pursuit of these sub- 
jects, while at the same time recognizing 
various sources of indebtedness. Many of the 
books were read several years ago, before there 
was any thought of writing the present vol- 
ume, and in some instances notes were taken 
indicating only the book or author without 
page or chapter, so that more specific acknowl- 
edgment could not well be made at this time. 
While the method employed is general, it is 
intended to be inclusive, and to make full 
acknowledgment. 

S. Arthur Cook. 

Winona, Minnesota. 
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'Moreover thou shalt provide out of all the people able 
men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetous- 
ness; and place such over them, to be rulers of thou- 
sands, and rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and 
rulers of tens" (Exod. 18. 21). 

"The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over 
them; and they said unto the olive tree. Reign thou 
over us. But the olive tree said unto them. Should I 
leave my fatness, wherewith by me they honor God 
and man, and go to be promoted over the trees? (Mar^ 
ginal rendering, "Go up and down for other trees?") 

"And the trees said to the fig tree. Come thou, and 
reign over us. But the fig tree said unto them. Should 
I forsake my sweetness, and my good fruit, and go to 
be promoted over the trees? 

"Then said the trees unto the vine, Come thou, and 
reign over us. And the vine said unto them. Should I 
leave my wine, which cheereth God and man, and go 
to be promoted over the trees? 

"Then said all the trees unto the bramble (marginal 
rendering, "thistle"). Come thou, and reign over us. 
And the bramble said unto the trees. If in truth ye 
anoint me king over you, then come and put your trust 
in my shadow: and if not, let fire come out of the 
bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon" (Judg. 
9. 8-15). 



CHAPTER I 

THE ESSENCE AND THE ETHICS OF 

POLITICS 

Charles Evans Hughes^ at the University 
of Pennsylvania, on the anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington, pleading for the 
spirit of our nation's illustrious father in a 
constant and cordial response to the impera- 
tives of honor, a high sense of obligation, and 
an invincible loyalty to trust, said : "We have 
been sickened with the corruption that rots 
public enterprise, and with the spectacle of 
legislative halls and administrative offices 
turned into market places, where the exercise 
of governmental powers is made the subject of 
barter and sale." 

William Jennings Bryan, speaking before 
the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Minneapolis, declared: "You 
find in politics all that is good and all that is 
bad; but there is no other place in the world 
where that which is good is more sure to tri- 
umph ultimately. There is no other place 
where dishonesty is more short-lived than in 
politics. It is because in politics there is a 
thorough discussion of everything; and when 

23 
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you have a full, free, and thorough discussion, 
you may rest assured that truth will emerge 
from the conflict stronger than ever." 

These two citations, gleaned from the mass 
of recent public utterance, may cause us to 
exclaim with Hamlet, 

"The time is out of joint: O cursed spite. 
That ever I was born to set it right!" 

but they have the merit both of indicating 
where and what the problem is, and of sug- 
gesting the direction in which lies the solution. 

I. The Task of the Times 

The task of America to-day is to secure 
honest and faithful performance of public 
obligation and the intelligent, conscientious 
discharge of the duties of private citizenship. 
At the root of the evils we bemoan is the in- 
difference and inactivity of the average private 
citizen. But hope thrusts her beams like bars 
of gold across the windows of the breaking 
day, as light and truth make radiant, with 
the spirit of a noble past, the conscience and 
courage of the hour, and out of the chaos 
there emerges a new patriotism. 

1. The Task in the Light of History. 

If we look backward across the continent 
of the years, we see that history has been re- 
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peating itself. The same human nature from 
which our problems evolve has ever been a 
source of perplexity. Not infrequently too 
we see arising out of the urgency of the times 
an earnest striving after a great practical 
ideal. The entire record of human progress 
throws its warnings and its assurances upon 
the pathway of the present. 

(1) The History of Political Crime, Should 
we study the history of political crime from 
the reign of the ancient tyrants, who on polit- 
ical grounds murdered children and heirs to 
the throne, down through all the varied forms 
of political spoliation arid robbery, and the 
diversified sorts of the corruption of politics 
and politicians, of law and justice, even down 
to the present time, we should find back of. 
every page of this sordid history the bad man. 
And with the single exception of hereditary 
office, the bad man in power finds explanation 
in a careless, indifferent, and selfish citizen- 
ship. 

(2) When Ancient Israel wa^ Young. The 
essence and the ethics of politics were essen- 
tially the same as to-day when ancient Israel 
was young. Moses, the statesman of his people, 
realizing the logic of the situation, called his 
countrymen to account in the exercise of good 
citizenship. He said to them, in effect, "You 
folks must see to it that all our offices, great 
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and small, are filled with men of certain quali- 
fications." "Thou shalt provide out of all the 
people able men, such as fear God, men of 
truth, hating covetousness ; and place such 
over them, to be rulers of thousands, and 
rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers 
of tens." The problem was not unlike ours, 
and the ideal has value for our time and for 
all times. It is a permanent ideal in that it 
expresses a principle which inheres in the con- 
stitution and nature of government, viewed 
from its prospect of perpetuity. Definite re- 
sponsibility rests upon each elector to see that 
there be placed in oflfice only the man of ability, 
religion, integrity, and unpurchasableness ; 
the able man. God-fearing, the lover of truth 
and the hater of unjust gain. 

The elements 
So mixed In him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, "This was a man!" 

(3 J Genesis of Deterioration in the Old 
Roman Days, In the old Eoman days there 
were thirty-five tribes, legally qualified to 
vote, who made up the Roman people. Thirty- 
one of these were outside of the city, and to 
exercise their right of suffrage they must be 
present in person at the meetings of the tribal 
assemblies. But those of any tribe who 
chanced to be present might give a vote that 
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carried with it the vote of the whole tribe. 
Questions were decided by a majority of the 
tribal votes. These tribal votes were often 
made up of the votes of only a few members of 
the baser sort, who were the more easily drawn 
into the city, and who had nothing to do but 
to enjoy the excitement of political contests. 
Such was the genesis of deterioration in the 
days of ancient Eome. 

(Ji) The Tragedy Repeated in the Roman 
Republic. The same sort of tragedy was en- 
acted anew in the Roman republic. For a 
time there was a passion of loyalty. Citizens 
took pride in the magnificent machinery of 
government. Then evils began to creep in. 
There was a growing indifference on the part 
of the people. The machinery of government 
was so perfect that men began to feel indif- 
ferent as to who should manage it. The great 
mass of citizens, busied with other matters, 
left the conduct of public affairs to a few 
clever fellows, who began to find politics 
profitable to themselves. The demagogue be- 
came the great man in the affairs of the re- 
public. Then were the days of the Gracchi, 
Marius, Sulla, and Julius Caesar, "all aiming 
at power, and playing with the fire of popular 
approval or popular hatred." The career of 
more than one of them might be cited in illus- 
tration of Shakespeare's lines : 
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Lowliness is young ambition's ladder. 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face; 
But when he once attains the upmost round. 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. 

(5) An Old and Striking Parable with a 
Modern Application. That is a pertinent and 
striking parable given in the Judges. Gideon 
is dead. The people seek a successor. When 
the right type of man, who is willing to serve, 
cannot be found, a scapegrace named Abime- 
lech lays schemes to climb to power. He kills 
all the male members of his father's family; 
only one, the youngest, Jotham, escaping. 
Jotham, from the top of the neighboring hill, 
addresses this parable to the assembled multi- 
tude. 

"The trees went forth on a time to anoint 
a king over them ; and they said unto the olive 
tree, Eeign thou over us. But the olive tree 
said unto them. Should I leave my fatness, 
wherewith by me they honor God and man, 
and go up and down for other trees? And 
the trees said to the fig tree. Come thou, and 
reign over us. But the fig tree said unto them. 
Should I forsake my sweetness and my good 
fruit, and go up and down for other trees? 
Then said the trees unto the vine, Come thou, 
and reign over us. And the vine said unto 
them, Should I leave my wine, which cheereth 
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God and man, and go up and down for other 
trees? Then said all the trees unto the thistle, 
Come thou, and reign over us. And the thistle 
said unto the trees, If in truth ye anoint me 
king over you, then come and put your trust 
in my shadow : and if not, let fire come out of 
the thistle, and devour the cedars of Lebanon." 
What does it all mean? The men of Israel 
thought themselves too busy to attend to the 
affairs of government. Because it meant a 
personal sacrifice, one offered one excuse and 
one another, until a mere thistle of a man 
came to rule, threatening the social and polit- 
ical structure of the nation. The message of 
yesterday to the men of Israel is the message 
of to-day to the men of America. The selfish 
and the bad man are in our politics because 
the good man stands aloof. A government — 
we will say, for instance, a city government — 
goes forth in search of a "king," a public 
servant. It goes to the merchant and says, 
"Come thou, and use your influence in form- 
ing a government that shall be an honor to 
the city." The merchant answers: "I cannot 
leave my fatness. I am hourly engaged in 
making money, and with my money I honor 
God and man. I am too busy to give my 
thought to politics." The government turns 
to the professional man, and says, "Come thou, 
and make it possible for good men to reign 
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over the lives and properties of the people." 
He answers: "I cannot leave my sweetness 
and my good frnits, my clients, patients, 
pupils, editorial work. I have neither time 
nor strength to give to a political campaign.'' 
Then the government appeals to the elegant 
man of leisure, "Come, and be our leader ; we 
need you, and you have the time." But he 
replies: "I cannot come. I am enjoying life 
here with my friends. I cannot leave my 
leisure and my comfort to dabble in political 
affairs." Thus good government languishes, 
and the thistle king reigns. Our cities in 
particular have suffered. Mr. James Bryce, 
the keenest-eyed and most genial of our foreign 
critics, says that the government of cities is 
the one conspicuous failure of the United 
States. Mr. Albert Shaw has declared that 
our cities are the worst governed cities in 
Christendom, and no one seems to have ven- 
tured to dispute his assertion. The late 
Senator Ingalls said, "The purification of 
politics is an iridescent dream." But we need 
no pessimistic whine. "The thistle king cares 
nothing for the cries of men who act like 
babies." 

2. Vital Elements in the Present-Day 
Problem, 

The present-day problem confronts us with 
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certain facts which may be regarded as vital 
elements in the situation. 

(1) The Problem a Question of Men. The 
problem is largely a question of men. We 
need our best men in politics, men of high 
ability and of lofty moral courage. On every 
hand are selfish and powerful interests which 
seek to make the official their tool. Theodore 
Eoosevelt, as President of the United States, 
had occasion to interfere in the coal strike. 
A sudden cold snap would have sent Death 
through our cities, not with an old-fashioned 
scythe, but with a modern reaper. He under- 
took merely to advise and persuade, but was 
met with an almost insolent rejoinder. Jacob 
Riis, in his book on Theodore Roosevelt, The 
Citizen, says that when the President con- 
cluded to interfere, he set his face grimly and 
said: "Yes, I will do it. I suppose that ends 
me, but it is right and I will do it." After- 
ward the governor of Massachusetts sent him 
"the thanks of every man, woman, and child 
in the country." The President, in answering, 
said: "Yes, we have put it through. But 
heavens and earth! it has been a struggle." 
Mr. Riis says, "It was the nearest I ever knew 
him to come to showing the strain he had been 
under." "What was this sinister and ghastly 
power, demanding precedence over the safety 
of the people, with which the President had 
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wrestled, and which was well-nigh able to 
loosen even his joints with fear?" Surely, the 
politics of to-day demand the stature of a full- 
grown man. We have fallen upon crucial 
times, when failures must not be permitted at 
the post of public duty. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, aU the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

(Shakespeare.) 

(a) The Bad Man in Politics. Too often it 
is the bad man who is in politics. Here is the 
resort and the refuge of the timeserver, the 
self-seeker, and the man whose only claim upon 
office is that he must be supported at the pub- 
lic expense. It is this type of politician that 
is playing his part in that sort of political 
romance which amounts to a tragedy. "Our 
friend, the alderman, has had quite a number 
of political love affairs,'^ said one. "What do 
you mean?" was the response. To which the 
other replied, "First he flirted with both fac- 
tions, then he won a nomination, wooed fame, 
and now he is courting an investigation." 
Such candidates usually have much to promise, 
until every voter can truthfully say, "I eat 
the air promise-crammed." 
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One is reminded of Sam Walter Foss's 
"Candidates at the Fair" : 

The two opposing candidates went to the county fair. 
One had cologne upon his clothes, one hayseed In his 

hair; 
One traveled burdened with ten trunks that bore his 

twenty suits. 
One bore the soil from fourteen towns upon his shineless 

boots. 

The prim dude candidate was wise in economic lore. 
And soaked them full of statesmanship till they could 

hold no more. 
He cited economic laws in terms abstruse and deep, 
And principles and precedents until they went to sleep. 

The other said, 

"I can't talk on the currency, nor on the revenue. 
An' on the laws an' statoots I'm as ignorant as you; 
But I just simply promise you, sure's I am Silas Brown, 
I'll make the things you sell go up, an' things you buy 

come down." 
The fairground echoed wide with cheers and loud huzzas 

thereat; 
For who can ask a better scheme of statesmanship than 

that? 
And next week at the polls he beat his rival high and 

dry — 
But things we sell continue low, and things we buy are 

high. 

Ah truly ! 

Meet it is to set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 
At least I'm sure it may be so in Denmark. 

(Shakespeare.) 
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The vital interests of the public demand the 
retirement of the tribe of Increase D. OThace, 
Esquire, whose reported remarks at an ex- 
trumpery caucus in State Street are preserved 
in Lowell's "Biglow Papers." 

I'm wiUin' a man should go tollable strong 
Agin wrong in the abstract, fer thet kind o' wrong 
' Is oilers unpopular an' never gits pitied. 
Because it's a crime no one never committed; 
But he mus'n't be hard on partickler sins, 
Coz then he'll be kickin' the people's own shins. 

(bj The Indifference and Preoccupation of 
Oood Men. The bad man in politics is pos- 
sible because of the indifference and preoccu- 
pation of good men. The elimination of the 
bad man requires first of all that we reach 
the good man. There are two seemingly oppo- 
site, but radically identical, attitudes toward 
politics. The one is that of the ambitious bad 
man. He sees that with ready wit and a 
fluent tongue, the spending of a little money, 
and the doing of a little dirty work, he can 
establish claims upon his party, which will 
be rewarded with office, emoluments, patron- 
age, and power. The other is that of the in- 
different and neglectful good man. He trusts 
that things will go about right anyway. He 
sees that he may make enemies and lose cus- 
tomers if he meddles in politics. In any case 
it will take time, going up and down for other 
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folks, with no compensating personal gain. 
And so he lets polities alone. Neither attitude 
is patriotism. Each class alike is dominated 
by the spirit of selfishness. Each equally 
needs to be born of a new spirit. Each must 
be made to see in city, state, and nation, a 
sacred worth, a social claim, a divine author- 
ity, a commanding responsibility, above the 
pettiness of private interests and personal 
ambitions. 

(2J The Creation of a Proper Sense of 
Responsibility . The situation not only re- 
quires good men, but good men aroused to a 
proper sense of responsibility. The fifteenth- 
century town is of interest as affording a 
primitive example of the placing of responsi- 
bility. Watching over their boundaries, de- 
fending their territories, keeping peace within 
their borders, taking charge of the common 
property, governing the spending of the town 
treasure, laboring with their own hands at all 
public works, and the ordering of their own 
amusements — these, and many other things, 
were the business of the citizens themselves. 
The claims of the commonwealth and the 
affairs of the town were every man's duty. 
We are told that criers went about the street 
with the ancient common horn or bell, an- 
nouncing the opening of the market, the hold- 
ing of the mayor's court, or some call to duty. 
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Merchant, apprentice, journeyman, shop- 
keeper, and the rest, all gathered in the same 
crowd to hear the crier, and all alike responded 
to the orders given. With us in the United 
States some responsibilities need to be centered 
upon each and every citizen. The private 
citizen is not exempt from public duty. The 
machinery of government may relieve us from 
many details, through the delegating of cer- 
tain tasks as official, but the responsibility 
for the right type of officer, and for his right 
conduct in office, still remains with us, and 
will always continue to do so. The ease and 
efficiency with which the private citizen may 
render that service which duty demands will 
still depend largely upon the fitness of the 
mechanism of government. There is impera- 
tive need that the responsibilities delegated to 
the officeholder be placed in such a way as to 
make the parties representing responsible in- 
terests more largely responsible. The merit, 
in one important respect, of the commis- 
sion and other kindred forms of government 
is to be found just here. 

(3J Correction of the Point of View, The 
whole question of public office and the public 
officer needs a correct setting and point of 
view in the public mind. 

(a) Public Ofjfice on the Ground of Fitness. 
Public office should be awarded on the ground 
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of fitness. Once upon a time two men, James 
and John, were guilty of coveting places of 
distinction. The mother was a party to the 
plot, and, as spokesman for the two brothers, 
proffered the petition, "Grant that these my 
two sons may sit, the one on thy right hand, 
and the other on the left, in thy kingdom." 
Then the wise Master made answer, setting 
forth truths that forever remain at the foun- 
dation of all righteous government : "You know 
not what you ask . . . to sit on my right hand, 
and on my left, is not mine to give. . . . Each 
man must get the place prepared for him, and 
for which he is prepared." It is not even in 
the power and prerogative of the Son of God 
to dispose of places by partiality and patron- 
age. This must be done in accordance with 
fixed principles of justice, of which God is 
the author. There is danger ahead when 
places of high distinction, or even of lesser 
importance, can be obtained by solicitation 
and favor. "When family influence and courtly 
arts are the pathway to power, every patriot 
has cause to mourn." Self-seekers and place- 
hunters never anticipate evil from their pro- 
motion, but that does not make them less 
selfish nor less dangerous. 

(h) The Principle of Stewardship in Public 
Office. The public officer is a steward and not 
an owner. He has no moral right to use his 
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office to secure positions for his relatives, or 
for those who worked for his election, or to 
favor above others the business men or cor- 
porations who put up his campaign funds. 
When President Cleveland solemnly an- 
nounced that "public office is a public trust," 
it was greeted as a noble assertion of a great 
principle. And such it is, but it is nothing 
new. William Pitt, in his day, offended the 
king, with his fine sense of honor, by refusing 
clerkships which brought money without work. 
On one occasion he turned a clerkship of one 
thousand pounds to a political antagonist be- 
cause he could save the government that much 
on the man's pension. When it was proposed 
to give Pitt upon retiring a large sum because 
he was poor he refused. Our own country 
points with pride to examples like that of 
John Quincy Adams. A government appointee 
was using his influence and that of his office 
against the reelection of Mr. Adams. Some 
one came to Adams insisting that the man be 
made to stop or be removed. He replied: 
"That gentleman is one of the best officers in 
the public service. I have had occasion to 
know his diligence, exactness, and punctu- 
ality. On public grounds, therefore, there is 
no complaint against him, and upon no other 
will I remove him. If I cannot administer the 
government on these principles, I am content 
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to go back to Quincy." Edward Everett has 
given a characteristic account of the aged 
John Quincy Adams, as a member of the 
national House of Representatives, coming to 
the legislative hall at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and staying, during the closing days 
of the session, once for nineteen hours and 
once for seventeen hours at a time. Everett, 
noticing that Adams had not left his seat, ex- 
pressed the hope that he had taken some 
nourishment. Adams, in reply, held up a bit 
of hard bread in his fingers. The genius of 
representative government is made of such 
stuff as the spirit and moral quality of a Pitt 
and an Adams. 

A combination, and a form, indeed. 
Where every god did seem to set his seal. 
To give the world assurance of a man. 

II. Who Is to Blame? 

In so far as present-day conditions are bad, 
we raise the question, Who is to blame? 

1. The Pulpit. 

We answer, the pulpit in part. There are 
always a few preachers who can never touch 
politics without degenerating into partisans 
or demagogues. It is a very difficult thing to 
make clear the sacredness of all life's duties, 
and to teach the science and ends of govern- 
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ment, the science and art of ruling men. But 
the question as pertaining to the pulpit has 
its roots further back in the more primary 
consideration of the true relation between reli- 
gion and politics. Is religion necessarily 
political? Or is it, in the highest view, non- 
political? Can it be noncommittal? Or, ap- 
proaching the subject from the other side, can 
politics, with any consistency or success, steer 
clear of the religious question ? 

(1) Religion and Politics in the Light of 
History. Let us look at the question in the 
light of history. In the beginning the whole 
outlook was tribal, and the point of view intro- 
duced by individualism had not yet arisen. 
Politics depended upon a supernatural sanc- 
tion, and politics and religion were one. "Reli- 
gion was a department and function of the 
state." Not until the introduction of Christi- 
anity did our question of politics and religion 
come into view. 

(2) Christ and Politics. At this point in- 
terest centers in Christ. We are told that he 
never touched politics. This claim grows out 
of a lack of interpretive insight, and is largely 
based upon the false idea that the world is a 
sinking ship, from which the gospel must 
snatch such few as it may. But what if 
society is to be saved, and civil government 
comes into the plan of redemption? Jesus 
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was wiser in his day than either the children 
of this world or the children of light. The 
Jews had been taught politics by all the 
Hebrew prophets. They were passionately 
and wildly patriotic. The very mention of 
Jordan, Galilee, or Jerusalem stirred them 
with honest pride. They listened constantly 
for a word from Christ to start them against 
Rome. Palestipe was a magazine of gun- 
powder, and if Jesus had touched the match, 
Christianity would have been burned up in 
its cradle. The conduct of Christ, and the 
principles that he laid at the basis of Christi- 
anity, declare Jesus to have been the politician 
of his time, but he is this in a unique and 
masterful sense. He refuses the argument of 
force. "He knows nothing of lobbying, of the 
bribe, or of the pull." He declares, "My king- 
dom is not of this world." He declines to 
head a popular movement when opportunity is 
offered him. He was the superb politician of 
his time, in the sense held by Socrates when 
he declared himself to be the only politician 
in Athens. His fundamental principle was to 
improve the state by improving the character 
of the citizen. He fixed the right emphasis. 
Man is the foundation of the state. A right 
man will found a right state. Our appeal 
must be to a man and not simply to men. 
The public conscience does not exist inde- 
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pendent of the man. The public and the civic 
is apt to seem large and imposing, while the 
individual citizen escapes our notice. The 
individual note being sounded, and the proper 
emphasis being thereby determined, the whole 
matter of civic and political life comes in as 
a matter of inclusion. "Jesus, the eternal 
type of the spiritual man, has shown us for 
all time that religion is in the highest sense 
necessarily political, in that it permeates, as 
a moral and spiritual force, every feature and 
aspect both of the individual and of the com- 
munal life." The shrewd worldlings at the 
head of the Jewish state saw, with the clear- 
ness of self-interest, the revolutionary polit- 
ical significance of Jesus and his teachings. 
It was the sounding of their political death 
knell, and so they crucified him. In the begin- 
ning the gospel as a political movement was 
ethical and spiritual. Later, when Constan- 
tine made Christianity the religion of the 
state, the whole national and communal prob- 
lem presented itself in a new and different 
light. Then religion became little more than 
a department of the state. Hitherto it had 
worked from the bottom upward ; now it must 
work from the top downward. Protestant 
and Catholic Churches alike were frankly 
political, and a man's religion became an 
affair of the country he lived in. 
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(3) Religion and Politics on a New Ethical 
and Spiritual Basis. The problem of to-day 
is to effectively relate religion and polities on 
a new ethical and spiritual basis. The under- 
taking is the more diflftcult because of the 
lingering remnants of the older conception of 
religion. When a man attended the services 
of the church, contributed money to its sup- 
port, taught in the Sunday school, spoke to 
the unconverted, or visited the sick he was 
doing religious work. All his daily toil was 
secular, merely the necessary method of getting 
a living, and not directly a contribution to 
the kingdom of God. Among the most secular 
of all things was politics. This narrow and 
I mistaken apprehension of religion has not 
/ only had a most unwholesome effect on the 
I entire program of life for the individual, but 
it has fostered a false idea of the mission of 
the pulpit. From it there comes the cry, 
' "Stick to the simple gospel." The saloon- 
keeper too wants the preacher to stick to the 
simple gospel. So does every tyrant and 
knave. Our religious friend is very insistent, 
and is fond of quoting Paul. Does not Paul 
say, "I am determined to know nothing among 
you but Jesus and him crucified"? Granted; 
but read his entire epistles to see what he 
meant. He has a message for husbands, wives, 
children, teachers, servants, citizens. He 
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deals with traditions, customs, and problems, 
and takes in the whole scope of human life. 
In the thirteenth chapter of Romans he de- 
clares that the state is a part of God's divine 
order, and that the officers of the state are 
ministers of God. I am not unmindful of our 
just and sufficient reasons for a hearty dread 
of ecclesiastical influence in politics. In the 
past great churches have gone into politics to 
defend or acquire privileges for themselves. 
But what if there is no division between the 
secular and the religious? What if all life 
is sacred, and all life's interests belong to the 
kingdom of redemption? What if the simple 
gospel takes in every concern valid to life, 
from which life may suffer harm or receive 
profit? What if the church demands and 
seeks nothing for herself, but strives only for 
the moral safety and well-being of the people? 
Negatively : There must not be union of church 
and state. The church must not be a temporal, 
but a spiritual power. There must not be the 
use of force in the compelling of faith. 
Positively: Politics must be regarded as "the 
form in which the common life is to express 
itself." Religion must be accepted as "the 
inner spiritual force, by which that life is de- 
veloped, purified, and lifted to its highest 
ideal." Thus in a new and vital sense reli- 
gion and politics are one ; not one in identity. 
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function, nor form ; but one as inner and outer, 
one in their mutual relations as parts of the 
whole, one in their mutual interdependence; 
one in their mutual aim to lift the common 
life to its highest terms of possibility. 

(Jf) The Vital Force in Politics, The vital 
force that emanates in the ethical and moral 
content of politics is spiritual, and must come 
from and through religion. Modern society is 
suffering from moral disease. It is too often 
true that politics are corrupt, but the moral 
standard of politicians is determined by public 
opinion, and public opinion, in turn, is the 
index finger to the moral life of a nation. 
Moral beliefs and convictions, giving impulse 
and direction to life and action, are the only 
remedy for political corruption. These are 
the vital things of the inward man, born of 
that sense of responsibility which is the aim 
of education, the task of citizenship, and the 
business of religion. "Republics live by virtue. 
Morality is the soul of good citizenship, and 
Religion gives life and power to morality." 
Charles H. Parkhurst, in his fight against 
political corruption in New York, said: "If 
your Christianity is not vigorous enough 
to help save this country and city, it is 
not vigorous enough to do anything toward 
saving you. There is nothing the matter 
with the Christianity here except that the 
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incarnations of it are lazy and cowardly, and 
think more of their personal comfort than they 
do of municipal decency." Civic virtue needs 
to be vital and not merely nominal. "The 
fault with the mass of civic virtue is that 
there is not enough Christian live coal in it 
to make it safe to be counted on for solid 
effects." What a wicked man will do on elec- 
tion day you can usually tell. What a good 
man will do you cannot tell with anything 
like the same certainty. Quite possibly he will 
not do anything, which from the standpoint 
of the enemy is next best to doing their bid- 
ding. "Average decency is not so much in 
earnest as average profligacy." Elections in 
city and State are very likely to turn on the 
weather. "Respectability looks at the ba- 
rometer before it steps out of doors. Decency 
is afraid of taking cold. Piety does not like 
to get its feet wet. Wickedness is amphibious 
and thrives in any element or in no element. 
Vice is a good deal spryer than virtue, has 
more staying power, can work longer without 
getting out of breath, and has less half holi- 
days." Perhaps! At any rate, certain it is 
that there is no play about this work. Only 
the steady pull counts. We must in real 
earnest get into this thing to stay, and there 
is nothing that can stand in the way of real 
virtue on fire. "Piety, when it fronts sin, has 
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got to become grit. Salt is a concrete com- 
modity, and requires to be rubbed into the 
very pores of decay." That religion fails 
which does not so vitalize life and morals as 
to keep politics clean. 

(5) The Church and the Patriotism of the 
Civic Consciousness. Civic virtue should be 
inherent in the Christian's creed. There mav 
even be times when he should regard the obli- 
gation to vote as sacred as the going to the 
Lord's Supper on communion day. Every 
church should be a center of patriotism. It 
should help to make every citizen feel, "This 
is my city, my country," and to take the same 
personal interest therein as he does in his 
home or in his church. The church should 
hold itself responsible for the civic conscious- 
ness of the community, and for the keeping of 
its members awake and responsive to the 
claims of public duty. It should not only 
hold up ideals, but should bring the citizen 
into direct, practical relations to his city and 
country. For example, it may be as much the 
business of the citizen to look after the mayor 
as it is of the mayor to look after the citizen, 
as much the task of the people to watch the 
police as it is of the police to watch the people. 
Dr. Parkhurst put it bluntly when he said: 
"The particular political stripe of a municipal 
administration is no matter of our interest. 
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and none of our business; but to strike at 
iniquity is the business of the church. It is 
primarily what the church is for, no mat- 
ter in what connection sin may find itself 
associated and intermixed. If it is proper 
for us to go around cleaning up after the 
devil, it is proper for us to fight the devil. 
If it is right to cure, it is right to prevent, 
and a thousand times more economical and 
sagacious." 

(GJ The Church and Political Discontent. 
The church needs to understand the deeper 
significance of the political discontent of the 
times. The manifestation of that discontent 
relates itself to certain political parties, but 
at bottom it is a question of the great moral 
issues involved in government. The survival 
of the fittest among parties will ultimately 
depend upon the ability to discern and to 
solve the great moral questions that are at 
the basis of economics, government, and life. 
The great mission of the church as a social 
institution is to "make moral issues and ideals 
regulative and controlling in the world of 
politics. The great reason why the church 
has had so little effect upon politics has been 
that the Christian voter has never sufficiently 
realized that politics is in the field of morals." 
Shailer Mathews has well said: "In politics, 
as in economics, the vital questions are not 
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whether this bill or that bill, this particular 
policy or that particular policy, should pre- 
vail. Attention should not be diverted from 
the far deeper issues of fundamental right and 
wrong. After all has been said in favor of 
political utilitarianism, there yet remains this 
primary fact, that beneath all political issues 
lies morality. It is at this point that the 
church ought to be a leader, and must be a 
leader, if it is to remain anything more than 
an organization for semireligious culture." 
The discontent of the times involves moral 
and religious judgments, as the basis of needed 
adjustments. The church and the Christian 
man have a superb opportunity and a grave 
responsibility through the open door of dis- 
content, and cannot fail to suffer from failure 
to manifest keen interest and wisdom in moral 
leadership. 

(T) The Touch of the Church with the Life 
of the Times. There must be a closer and 
more vital actual touch between the life of 
the church and the life of the times. The times 
are bad and dangerous only when they are 
without moral vision and moral dynamic. 
There is enough moral material in every com- 
munity, but, as a rule, it lacks inspiration 
and leadership. The church must furnish the 
moral quality of a lofty idealism to the spirit 
of the times, and give the moral leadership 
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essential to practical achievement. The 
preacher should not only inspire with ideals, 
but should be the prodder stirring men to 
action. It is said that the American pulpit 
is half a century behind the English noncon- 
formist pulpit in its influence upon municipal 
reform and national affairs. The English pul- 
pit is a power in every national and local 
election. I hesitate not to prophesy that the 
immediate future will see the American pulpit 
increasingly political, in the good and whole- 
some sense. 

2. The Pew. 

If the pulpit is to blame, so also is the pew. 
Large numbers of laymen have shirked their 
duties shamefully. Some have done it in 
ignorance, some through indolence. To 
others political service has been disagreeable. 
Not a few because of selfishness have held 
aloof from politics. They have given them- 
selves to their own interests, and have tried 
to forget that life's duties are larger than 
oneself. Men have used their city and coun- 
try as a commercial convenience. They have 
filled their own little pail with milk, and then 
have retired into their own house to drink it, 
not caring what became of the cow. Shame on 
the man who enjoys the protection, advan- 
tages, and liberties of a government, and 
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makes no sacrifices by means of which the 
government may be strengthened and 
enriched ! 

(1) Information and the Selection of Vital 
Issues. Many have neglected to become in- 
formed on public questions. It may be granted 
that some of the greatest problems of the age 
do not get into politics, while the leading 
issues of a campaign are sometimes thread- 
bare and worthless. Emerson was not far 
from the truth when he said, "The vice of our 
leading parties in this country is that they 
do not plant themselves on the deep and neces- 
sary grounds to which they are respectively 
entitled, but lash themselves to fury in the 
carrying of some local and momentary meas- 
ure, nowise useful to the commonwealth." 
It is important that the intelligence, honesty, 
and candor of the average citizen be addressed 
to a careful study of the problems of the hour, 
and to a selection of political issues that shall 
be clean cut and vital. The abundance of 
opportunity for information and knowledge, 
and the vastness and complexity of our 
problems, make high demand upon every 
citizen. 

(2) Failure to Vote and the Sacredness of 
the Ballot. Some have been guilty of failure 
to vote. Not infrequently elections have been 
lost by the careless practice of neglect to vote 
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on the part of good people. Because one has 
no personal or selfish interest to promote at 
the polls is just the reason why he above all 
men should east his ballot. The person who 
is free to vote, without the possible or even 
unconscious bias of self-interest, is the more 
likely to give broad and impartial considera- 
tion to the public welfare. It is the ballot 
that counts for weal or woe. It may be only 
a piece of paper, but it is well-nigh as sacred 
as a page torn from the Bible. Think of the 
men who have died that we might take it be- 
tween our fingers. "By the ballot health can 
be safeguarded, crime reduced, the weak and 
the poor protected, justice established, and 
righteousness made possible. It is a sword 
with which great evils can be hacked to pieces. 
It is a battering-ram for beating down estab- 
lished wrongs. It is a cannon ball by which 
oppression can be ground to powder. It is a 
nerve in the great hand of the people by whose 
pressure and guidance institutions are molded 
and national destinies fixed." 

(3) The Obligation to Hold Office. Others 
have missed their privilege and duty through 
unwillingness to hold office. There are usually 
those who can win in the advocacy of a good 
cause, who are abundantly able to render 
efficient administration, but these good people 
for one reason or another refuse to be candi- 
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dates. It may readily be granted that there 
are many unpleasant things in politics. It is 
said that in the early days of Minnesota, 
Matthew Sorin, of Red Wing, was running for 
office in Goodhue County. He was a man of 
worth and character, but he was abused and 
slandered by an unprincipled opponent. He 
bore it meekly for a while, when at last, decid- 
ing on a defense, he called a public meeting. 
He reviewed the character and conduct of the 
small politicians who, in the absence of prin- 
ciples and patriotism, serve themselves instead 
of their country by abusing better men. His 
opponent, sitting back in the crowd, sprang 
to his feet angrily exclaiming: "Mr. Sorin, 
do you mean me, sir? Do you mean me?" 
With a look of scorn and utter disdain, Sorin 
answered: "You, sir? No, sir. I was on a 
downgrade, sir, but I hadn't yet gotten down 
to you, sir!" It is one of the traditions of 
Red Wing that this cutting response actually 
drove the offender out of town, for he met it 
upon every hand until he could stand it no 
longer. From numerous points of view the 
holding of office by the kind of people who are 
both conscientious and competent will mean 
sacrifice. But what right has any person to 
refuse to sacrifice who enjoys every moment 
of his life the blood-bought heritage of Amer- 
ican citizenship? 
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If it be ought toward the general good. 
Set honor in one eye, and death i' the other. 
And I will look on both indifferently: 
For, let the gods so speed me as I love 
The name of honor more than I fear death. 



(J^) The Business Man and Moral Reform. 
The moral right to live in a country like ours 
involves the patriotism of an active citizen- 
ship. Too often the business man fails to 
champion the cause of moral reform on the 
ground that it will harm his business. He 
tells us that he is dependent upon the good 
will of the public, and that he cannot afford 
to be openly identified with reform movements. 
That he will actually lose is in a majority of 
cases doubtful. Humanity loves the hero 
whose heroism is allegiance to principle. If 
he loses with one, he will gain with others. 
Then, too, the morality of the community in 
which he does business is in itself a financial 
asset. Even if he should suffer financially, 
the obligation remains the same. Nor is it 
all loss if in exchange for money he becomes 
rich in the higher values of character. They 
are poor indeed who in silence traffic in ma- 
terial things to the neglect of civic righteous- 
ness, and who for business success trade in 
and surrender the higher values. There are 
other paupers besides those who live at the 
public expense, or who wander from door to 
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door. They are those who seek to enjoy good 
government without responsibility, those who 
will not take the trouble to vote, and are un- 
\\illing to hold office, or to exert themselves to 
right the wrongs of city, state, or nation. 
Many of them want our problems solved, but 
will neither lead nor follow in the agencies and 
efforts necessary thereto. Whether rich or 
poor, they are preeminently selfish who are 
\iilling to let moral illiteracy and civic rotten- 
ness bring panic and ruin if only they are let 
alone. These are the parasites among our 
citizenship. 

(5) The Fundamental Interdependence of 
Individual and Community Welfare. The re- 
lation of the individual welfare to that of the 
community is not accidental but fundamental 
and vital. The fullest measure of prosperity 
and well-being is never possible to the one 
when the other is ignored. When either suffers 
the other feels its hurt. The two are insepa- 
rably wedded in the constitution and nature of 
things according to divine plan. There is need, 
therefore, of mixing the social and patriotic 
aim with individual bread-winning and for- 
tune-building. For more than a hundred years 
there has been in England and America a 
false political economy, having for its funda- 
mental assumption the mistaken idea that a 
man should devote himself wholly to self- 
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interest without regard to social welfare, and 
that in so doing he is working in the most 
effectual way for the public interest. Such 
ideas are not only mistaken but vicious. There 
are no natural economic harmonies that will 
work out the common good. Our salvation 
rests upon that class, and may their number 
ever increase, who make it their duty not 
merely to care for themselves but also to give 
attention to the community in which they live, 
and to the even wider interests of good 
citizenship. 

(6) The Law of Reciprocity in Oetting and 
Giving, The law of life in getting and giving 
is reciprocal. In every social relation there 
is a governing principle of reciprocity which 
forbids men to be receivers only and not givers 
also. Indeed, this law requires everyone to 
give as freely as he receives. And it is no 
matter of choice with him, he must do it or 
take the consequences. The farmer must make 
proper return to the soil. There quickly comes 
a time when his profits will be in direct pro- 
portion to his fidelity to the demands of this 
law. The capital that prospers must help 
labor to be prosperous. Any policy short of 
this points in the direction of economic suicide, 
where the wreckage of peace and prosperity 
proclaims the majesty and the might of stern 
and invincible, but just, law. The government 
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that is rich in the blessings it brings is that in 
which the individual citizen invests attention, 
interest, service, himself. Disappointment is 
inevitable in any government if there be any 
considerable number of private citizens who, 
though desiring the benefits of good govern- 
ment, are unwilling to make any adequate 
returns. The government, whether municipal, 
commonwealth, or national, will have just as 
much efficiency as we, the people, put into it. 
There is absolutely no way by which it can 
have more. This is the imperative mandate 
of law. 

III. What to Do — A Constructive Program 

In the light of this elaboration of the prob- 
lem of practical politics it is important to raise 
the further question of what to do. It is need- 
ful to have the perspective of history, to under- 
stand conditions, to discern with clearness 
faults and failures, to differentiate and ana- 
lyze in the fixing of responsibility, to be con- 
versant with the great principles fundamental 
and relative to the case in hand, and to 
arouse the conscience with a new sense of 
responsibility until men are both willing and 
anxious to act; but if we stop here, we will 
have missed the point vital to a constructive 
program. 
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1. The Function of Denunciation. 

In the natural order one of the first things 
to do is to denounce. Some folks are so con- 
stituted that even the denunciation of flagrant 
wrongs is highly distasteful and a serious jar 
to their sensibilities. Such people, when 
honest and lovers of the right, prefer to en- 
dure, securing peace at any cost, at least until 
some milder remedy can be found. It is hard 
for them to conceive of good being accom- 
plished in this manner. But the denunciator 
has his place. He is likely to be extreme, but 
it may even be possible that his influence is 
the greater on this account. He is not apt to 
be a builder, but he helps to make the condi- 
tions conducive to the constructive task, and 
makes more imperative the uncompromising 
attitude. Sometimes he is not of much service, 
but at other times he is. When Jesus faced 
the Pharisees he hurled at them sentences 
which were "thunderbolts that cleared the 
air." When many good men were fumbling 
their Bibles to find an excuse for slavery, 
Wendell Phillips did great service, as with 
his fiery words like brilliant steel he jabbed 
and slashed with merciless genius the great 
men, who, though having eyes, could not see. 
So too the church needs to be cudgeled and 
shot through with the lightnings of wrath if 
she dares to sleep in the presence of the rav- 
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ages of the modern liquor traffic; and good 
men need to be stirred, though it be by an 
earthquake or wrathy and ill-tempered words, 
to the peril of political corruption, and the 
crime of the ease that permits it. 

2. Agitation and the Alignment of Moral 
Forces. 

Then there is the work of agitation. Those 
who despise the denunciator are quite likely 
to regard the agitator as a public nuisance. 
We hear it said that these people just talk, 
and do nothing. But how many people would 
do nothing if these annoying people didn't just 
talk and forever talk? Ceaseless agitation is 
troublesome because it will not allow us to be 
neutral. It keeps ever before us the problem 
and our relation to it. It compels the meas- 
uring of ourselves by our duty and by the 
ideal. 

Agitation urges upon us our place in the 
alignment of moral forces. Then it tugs away 
at us until it shames or leads, drags or drives 
us to the topmost place in the alignment, where 
there is fidelity to duty and ideals are supreme. 
It may not always be agreeable, but it is often 
profitable for us to know "where we are at." 
The searching questions and bold classification 
of Dr. Hyde are a helpful tonic : "Do you 
violate the laws when you can do so without 
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being caught? Do you neglect to vote? Do 
you take no interest in, and exercise no in- 
fluence upon political questions? Do you find 
it more profitable to mind your own business, 
and let somebody else take care of the business 
of the public? Then your political indiffer- 
ence puts you below the line that separates 
the base from the noble." "Do you sell your 
vote or help to buy another man's? Do you 
use your political infiuence to secure advan- 
tageous contracts for yourself at the cost of 
the public? Do you seek for yourself, or secure 
for your friends, offices and appointments 
without regard to fitness or capacity for 
rendering service? Do you cast your vote and 
make your campaign contribution with an eye, 
not to the interests of the country, but with a 
view to the effect of the policy you support 
upon your private fortunes? Then you are a 
corruptor and a traitor." "Do you obey the 
laws willingly? Do you pay your full taxes 
cheerfully? Do you cast an honest vote? Do 
you watch intelligently public men and public 
policy, condemning sharply all dishonesty, ex- 
travagance, injustice, favoritism; advocating 
whatever is fair, square, straight, and sound? 
Then you are a loyal citizen." "When there 
is a question of public improvements ; when it 
is proposed to do something that was never 
done before, to protect women and children, 
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to improve the condition of labor, to provide 
parks and playgrounds; to introduce sewers, 
inspect milk; provide pure water and air in 
tenements; lift the plane of competition; 
check the encroachments of monopoly; give 
publicity to the doings of public and quasi- 
public corporations; place municipal govern- 
ment on a sound business basis; equalize the 
burdens of taxation — are you eager and alert 
to cooperate to the extent of your influence 
and ability? Then you are a public-spirited 
citizen." "In addition to the improvements 
that are already advocated and started, are 
you bearing on your mind and heart the un- 
solved problems of government? Are you 
looking for a better order than has ever been 
realized on earth? Are you doing the thank- 
less, unappreciated, unpopular pioneer work; 
thinking out to-day what will be the reform 
of to-morrow, and the established usage of 
the day after to-morrow? Are you in the 
fight for progress before it becomes popular? 
Then you are a reformer, condemned per- 
haps by much of the world at large, but on 
a true scale of values ranking highest among 
men." 

The agitator will not allow the issue to 
grow dim nor disappear. He makes it his 
business to keep before us the glory and the 
shame of the past, the question of the present 
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moment and our duty toward it, the wrong 
that must be righted, the principle that must 
prevail, and the innovation that progress re- 
quires. He will not permit us to be submerged 
in self-interest. He forbids absorption in 
pleasure while duty cries aloud with the pain 
of neglect. He may be too unyielding to be 
politic and too uncompromising to be tolerant, 
but this one thing he always persistently, if 
sometimes not consistently, does — he makes 
it both his prayer and practice to see that we 
do not forget. This is no mean service, but 
one that we greatly need. 

God of our fathers, known of old — 

Lord of our far-flung battle line 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 
Lest we forget — ^lest we forget! 

The tumult and the shouting dies — 
The captains and the kings depart — 

Still stands thine ancient sacrifice. 
An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

Far-called our navies melt away — 
On dune and headland sinks the fire — 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet» 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 
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If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee In awe — 

Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and Iron shard — 
All valiant dust that builds on dust. 

And guiding calls not thee to guard — 
For frantic boast and foolish word. 
Thy mercy on thy people. Lord! 

(Rudyard Kipling.) 

3. Purposeful and Broad Education. 

One of the things paramount in importance 
is a campaign of education that shall be at 
once purposeful and broad. This is a task 
as many-sided as the agencies contributing 
thereto are numerous, and as manifold as the 
needs that command attention. Only the 
general direction and trend of this education 
can be noted here. 

(1) Foundation in Spirit of Intelligent and 
Active Patriotism, Its foundation is the culti- 
vation of a spirit of intelligent and active 
patriotism. With great hosts of youth con- 
stantly maturing into manhood, and with mul- 
titudes of foreigners crowding our shores, 
there is need for insistent drill in the inspir- 
ing facts of our history, the genius of our 
institutions, and the duties of citizenship. We 
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fail unless we are able to produce a love of 
country whose passion of enthusiasm is crys- 
tallized into intelligent reverence, the intuition 
of discerning appreciation, the spirit and de- 
votion of self-sacrificing service that will not 
yield to a false individualism, and an ade- 
quate vision of and loyalty to those lofty aims 
and ideals that have given us a history and 
the pledge of a manifest destiny. 

(2J Shrewdness in Political Method. One 
practical aspect of this education consists in 
wisdom in shrewd political method, guarded 
by a sensitive and enlightened moral sense. 
The handicap of the good man in the game of 
politics is perplexing and not infrequently 
humiliating. It is fatal for him to be satisfied 
when he has stood for a principle. It is in- 
sufficient for him to stop with a platform 
campaign. He must get down where people 
act and move and play the game, though clean 
and square. He must find ways of doing 
things that shall be as effective as his op- 
ponent's methods, and, if possible, more so. 
The children of the Kingdom must be as 
wise in their generation as the children of 
this world. 

(3J Supremacy of Conscience, The educa- 
tion that will meet our need must make the 
conscience supreme. It must promote a high 
sense of obligation to God, to country, and to 
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fellow men. It must, even put conscience 
above party. William McKinley, though a 
loyal party man, was a good illustration of 
this, and of that fine sense of honor produced 
by the reign of intelligent conscience. A 
Democratic manufacturer came to McKinley 
when he was working on his Tariff Bill, say- 
ing, "I have no claims on you as a Republican, 
but I want to represent my business to you." 
They worked over his figures till midnight. 
When he arose to go, McKinley said: "You 
have helped me. It would have been wrong as 
it was." When Samuel J. Randall, old and 
feeble, was delivering his carefully prepared 
speech upon the Mills Bill, the time had ex- 
pired, and everybody, weary with the tedious 
effort, was calling for him to stop. Then 
McKinley arose and said, "I yield to the 
Democratic gentleman from Pennsylvania out 
of my time all that he may need to finish his 
speech." In 1888 McKinley was pledged to 
support John Sherman for President. When 
some members of the convention were voting 
for McKinley, he arose and shouted: "Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen: I cannot remain 
silent with honor. I demand that no delegate 
who would not cast reflection upon me shall 
cast a ballot for me." 

(4J The New Politics and Political Inde- 
pendence. Conscience is asserting itself in the 
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new politics of our time, and in a revolution 
for political independence. Practices resorted 
to openly two or three generations ago are to- 
day indulged in secretly, if at all. New polit- 
ical ideals are emerging. We are experiencing 
a sweeping wave of moral reform. There are 
in evidence the beginnings of an era when 
independence, honor, and frankness shall be 
the rule and practice of public life. The 
minority party does not longer think it neces- 
sary or proper to fight the bills of the session 
merely because they emanated from the party 
in power. The absence of the old type of 
partisanship may be seen in the way in which 
Democratic governors in four States in recent 
years were able to get along with Republican 
Legislatures, and in the overwhelming defeat 
with which parties have been visited that 
have dared to insult the sacredness and purity 
of the Republic by placing upon their ballot 
dishonored names. There was a time when 
one might give the party names, and be assured 
that the battle of ballots would be fought be- 
tween those who were adherents of these 
respective organizations. To-day insurgency 
is everywhere, and with it a measure of un- 
certainty, much to the confusion of the old- 
time party leaders. It may or may not suit 
our taste or convenience, but men everywhere 
are saying. 
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What's in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 

(Shakespeare.) 

The thing to do is not to try to turn back this 
ocean tide of political democracy, which, in- 
deed, would be entirely impossible, but to 
strive to keep it intelligent and sane, and to 
direct it in channels of needed reform and 
permanent improvement. Who shall say that 
it is not a good thing? In the past there has 
been too much partisanship and too little in- 
telligence, too much partisanship and too little 
independence, too much partisanship and too 
little patriotism, too much politics and too 
little love of country. "Our hope is in the 
man who believes his country is greater than 
his party, and who is not afraid of the charge 
of heresy." This is no disparagement of the 
party, but the independence of the voter is 
destined to give the party a new meaning, a 
new place, and a new function. One of the 
opportunities of the hour is in giving character 
and direction to these new movements and 
adjustments. 

4> The Exaltation of Citizenship. 

Another thing to be done is to exalt citizen- 
ship with high associations and encourage- 
ment to noble striving. It is important to 
act from principle and high sense of duty and 
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honor, but it is also expedient to recognize the 
fact that folks generally are human, and re- 
sponsive to the look, act, and atmosphere that 
is strength-giving and encouraging. It has 
long been the custom of the English for the 
Lord Mayor and dignitaries of London to as- 
semble in the mansion house and pay honor, 
with elaborate ceremony, to some citizen whose 
service to humanity or to the state has been 
conspicuous. The culmination of these cere- 
monies is the presentation to the hero by the 
Lord Mayor of a golden key to the city and 
its treasures. Ancient Athens signalized by 
noble custom the arriving of the young man 
to the age of responsible citizenship. To be 
admitted to the honors and privileges of the 
citizen was a great event. "When election 
morning came every shop was closed. Every 
door was festooned with banners. Early the 
youth bathed and shaved himself. Then the 
young citizen put on a white robe, bound with 
a purple sash. The rulers and the priests 
walked at the head of the procession burning 
incense that filled the air with perfume. 
Drunkenness on that day was punishable with 
death. It was a crime for a vender of foods 
to sell sour wine. Before a youth cast his 
ballot he purified himself by a religious rite. 
For any man to attempt to buy another's vote 
was to arouse the anger of the gods. For a 
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youth to sell his vote for gold was to be smitten 
by a thunderbolt from the hand of Pallas 
Athene herself. To cast a selfish ballot for 
the promotion of personal interests was a 
crime against Athens. The youth made a 
solemn pledge so to vote as to preserve the 
laws of the city, to promote the welfare of its 
citizens, and to spread its influence and fame 
throughout the earth. The Parthenon itself 
furnished the election booth. Their voting 
was as beautiful a service as is to-day a 
glorious marriage ceremony.'' The contrast 
with our customs is painful. Business gener- 
ally goes on as any other day, every man for 
himself. Nobody, except possibly the imme- 
diate circle of relatives and friends, and per- 
haps some politician with an ax to grind, 
takes notice of the greatest event from the 
standpoint of citizenship in the young man's 
life. Any old vacant shack does for a voting 
booth. The surroundings are often such as to 
do violence to the finer sensibilities of the 
sensitive and well-trained youth. There is 
little or nothing to mark the event of the 
casting of his ballot as a moment and an act 
of importance. There is practically nothing 
to prompt to honor and honest pride, to beget 
a sense of dignity and responsibility, and to 
inspire with lofty ideals and noble purpose. 
There is value in the suggestion of Dr. Hillis 
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that some rich man build a little classic 
temple (only I would not have the rich man 
build it), where elections should be held, and 
where the people might enter at will, and catch 
the spirit of the men who have honored their 
city, and the patriots and heroes who have 
guided it, whose portraits should be upon the 
temple walls. At any rate, we must in every 
possible and practical way sound the note 
that shall fix the emphasis, magnifying the 
importance of citizenship especially as ex- 
pressed in the ballot. 

5, Appreciation of Those in Authority. 

Still another matter of importance is the 
holding up to the daylight of the wise and 
good deeds of those in authority. Lack of 
cooperation in honest effort at deserving ac- 
complishment in the public service is one of 
the reasons for unwillingness to hold oflSce. 
Sometimes talk is only ranting, and the con- 
scientious public servant is annoyed and 
hindered by it rather than helped. The man 
with the muckrake has his place, but there is 
an absurdity in jumping on or at everything 
of a civic or public character. Berating oflS- 
cials and talking on public and civic affairs 
may become a disease, especially when it is 
the popular thing. It is easier to be a critic 
than a helper. The larger constructive pro- 
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gram requires both, but it gives preeminence 
to the helper. A sympathetic citizen's heart 
will often do more than criticism. Among 
other things it will help to insure the presence 
of the right kind of men in politics. 

6. The Call to the Scholar and the Undis- 
puted Leader. 

What to do? There are many things, but 
my final suggestion is that we lay the public 
need upon the conscience and heart of every 
good and capable man, with a prayer that his 
sense of duty may lead him into politics. The 
scholar and the man of culture may have and 
heed the call to public life. If those who 
occupy the leader's place are unfit to lead, 
then the greater is the responsibility and duty 
that rests upon the liberally educated. It is 
said of James A. Garfield that he seldom failed 
to give a part of every day to the classics or 
to some book of solid worth. But this man, 
who was by nature and training the scholar, 
was a wholesome example of one who recog- 
nized the claims of the community and the 
nation upon his citizenship and culture. We 
have had our Washington and Adams, our 
Hamilton and Jefferson, our Lincoln and 
Garfield, our Webster and Clay, our Seward 
and Stanton, our Grant and Sherman, our 
MtBIinley and Hay, and to-day we are fighting. 
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not without success, against the danger lest 
the halls of Congress and positions of leader- 
ship and power be filled with merely wealthy 
men and the professional product of the 
machine. The urgency of the times summons 
the undisputed leader, the scholarship and 
experience of the years, the progenitor of great 
and noble ideas, the massive brain and the 
true heart. These we most sorely need and 
must have in the public life and politics of 
to-day. 

7. Honesty in the Service of the General 
Oood. 

Let the honest man go into politics. Let 
him put into practice for the general good his 
ideas of private morality and conduct, and 
also his ideas of government, of public moral- 
ity and conduct. Let him make it his business 
to bring triumph to the righteous cause. Citi- 
zens — young men, old men, poor men, rich 
men, lawyer, doctor, preacher, editor, teacher, 
farmer, craftsman — go into politics! Vote, 
hold oflSce, do your duty ! If good men sit at 
home, and will not serve their own country, 
then, as George William Curtis said: "It is 
not a government mastered by ignorance; it 
is a government destroyed by intelligence. It 
is not the victory of the slums; it is the sur- 
render of the schools. It is not that bad m«n 
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are politically shrewd; it is that good men 
are political infidels and cowards/' 

8. The Challenge to Go Forward. 

America expects to be able to depend upon 
her citizens, each and all. Horatio Nelson at 
Trafalgar issued a challenge that is more 
broad and universal than the domain of the 
British when he uttered those immortal words, 
"England expects every man to do his duty." 
As they carry him bleeding from the deck 
he exclaims, "They have done for me at 
last!" But when he learns that victory is 
theirs, his eyes light up with joy, as he says : 
"Now I am satisfied. Thank God I did my 
duty." 

Not all are great, but in the heart of the 
multitudes of the common folk is the spirit of 
loyalty, of courage, devotion and patriotism — 
the spirit of the nameless hero of Fort Wagner, 
who picked up the fiag when the color sergeant 
dropped dead, and planted it on the top of the 
wall. A ball struck his right arm, but before 
it could fall shattered by his side, his left 
hand caught the fiag and carried it onward. 
Wounded by a bayonet thrust he enters the 
hospital, and "as dying eyes brightened while 
dying men held back their souls from the 
eternities to cheer him," he gasped out the 
words, "I did — but do — my duty, boys — and 
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the dear — old flag — never once — touched the 
ground." This spirit of life and service gives 
to a nation the perpetual youth that ever grows 
in strength and in the greatness of oppor- 
tunity. It is ours to go on, and on. 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: "Now must we pray. 

For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say?" 

"Why, say, 'Sail on! sail on! and on!'" 
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"My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak.' 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
"What shall I say, brave Admiral, say. 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?" 
"Why, you shall say at break of day, 

'Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!'" 

They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow. 

Until at last the blanched mate said: 
"Why, now not even God would know 

Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way. 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say" — 

He said, "Sail on! sail on! and on! 
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They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
"This mad sea shows his teeth to-night 

He curls his lip, he lies in wait. 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
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Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope Is gone?" 

The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
"Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!" 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck — 

A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world-; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson: "On! sail on!" 

(Joaquin Miller.) 
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'My lord fighteth the battles of the Lord, and evil 
hath not been found In thee all thy days" (1 Sam. 
25.28). 

"Waxed valiant In fight" (Heb. 11. 34). 



CHAPTEE II 
KNIGHTS OF THE NEW CHIVALRY 

These are the days of a new chivalry. The 
old chivalry has become the song of the poet. 
The armored knight, though he carry a spear 
like a weaver's beam, cannot survive in com- 
petition with Krag rifles and bursting canister. 
The lancer loses out in the onward procession 
of the world's peace and progress. But the 
chivalry of the past is not lost. It has passed 
into the prized heritage of humanity at large. 

I. The Thrill of Knighthood in the 
Romance of History 

The chivalry of old-time knighthood was 
not only a historical development of the times, 
but it imparted a perpetual thrill to the ro- 
mance of history. Chivalry along with feudal- 
ism grew naturally out of the social conditions 
of Western Europe. It was needful that truth 
and devotion should prevail over intrigue and 
treachery in a system where the individual 
was everything and the state was almost noth- 
ing. Tacitus notes this sentiment of honor as 
a characteristic of German life as early as his 

81 
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day. When the Franks took possession of 
Gaul they began very soon to cultivate those 
sentiments that were the moral genius of the 
German character. Quite naturally, out of 
the exigencies of the times, there were evolved 
Orders of knighthood which were to be the 
conservators of the new heroism. 

1. A New Impulse to Religion, 

The church saw in the chivalry of the 
Franks a .means of giving a new impulse to 
religion. Warrior nobles became ideal soldiers 
of the cross, consecrating their swords to the 
cause of virtue, truth, and religion, and vow- 
ing defense to the innocent and the weak. 
They were the sworn foes of all sorts of wrong- 
doing. Woman was the radiant and adorned 
goddess of the chivalrous age. Religion 
afforded the great opportunity, which led to 
the pathos and glory of the crusades. History 
tells us the crusaders failed, but we are com- 
ing to know with the lapse of the years that, 
though sometimes zeal did outrun reason, 
their struggle was not in vain. 

To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 

And the temples of his gods? (Macaulay.) 
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2. The Chivalry that Marks the High Places 
in History. 

Knighthood in its narrower sense passed 
away, but the spirit and genius of chivalry 
has ever lived, leaving its record of devotion 
and achievement on every page that marks 
the high places in human history. Every age 
has had its problems and its multitudes of 
the oppressed, and no age has been without 
its men and women of knightly spirit, who 
have put humanity under tribute by the 
chivalry of heroic service. 

(IJ Great Epochs in Bible History. In the 
great epochs of Bible history there were al- 
ways to be found those who fought the battles 
of the Lord. These waxed valiant in their 
fight to establish a new moral order that 
should give expression to the righteous pur- 
pose of God. Their strength was in their 
allegiance to the Lord of hosts, who "muster- 
eth the hosts of the battle." The prophets in 
particular were knightly men whose chivalry 
was of the highest order. 

(2) The Prince of Orange. Scan the records 
of human endeavor, and how many names 
there are that shine like orbs of light in a 
ministry of righteousness and benediction! 
There was the Prince of Orange, in the great 
struggle for freedom and honor that gave rise 
to the Dutch Republic, Possessed of birth, 
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wealth, genius, and honor, he still refused to 
be lured from the cause of his oppressed coun- 
trymen. The sacrifice of every personal ad- 
vantage was not too much when the divine 
temple of justice was being turned into a den 
of thieves, and law was being made an article 
of merchandise sold by judges to the highest 
bidder. A young man, but thirty years of 
age, he set himself against all this sea of 
corruption with a courage undaunted and a 
heroism unflinching. Though accused of am- 
bition and intrigue, he gave his life and his 
fortune for the rights and freedom of his 
people. He fought valiantly in the faith that 
under God even the most powerful tyrants 
are weak men, and 

Weak men must fall; for heaven still guards the right. 

(Shakespeare.) 

(3 J Oliver Cromwell. And there was Oliver 
Cromwell, than whom, as Cariyle puts it, no 
other man more diligently speht his time 
"practicing this mean worid's affairs with a 
heart more filled by the idea of the highest." 
When he had determined to cast out the 
usurpers by dissolving the Rump Pariiament 
he walked modestly but firmly up the aisle, 
and taking his seat by the woolsack was heard 
to say, as he sat swaying back and forth with 
his head in his hands : "O Lord, why hast thou 
put the doing of this upon me? It must be 
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done, it must be done." For the honor of the 
Lord and the good of England he dared the 
greatest courage. As one after another they 
fled from his presence he thrust his finger into 
their faces land cried with his sharp, untun- 
able voice : "Thou art a thief !" "Thou art an 
adulterer!" "Thou art an hireling, paid for 
thy speeches!" "How can you be a Parlia- 
ment for God's people? Depart I say, and let 
us have done with you. In the hame of God, 
go !" For a time there had been 

No master spirit, no determined road; 
But equally a want of books and men. 

(Wordsworth.) 

Cromwell was God's man for the hour. Leav- 
ing the deserted halls of the Rump Parliament 
with the key in his pocket he said to Sir Harry 
Vane, "I have sought the Lord night and day 
that he would rather slay me than put me 
upon the doing of this work." But his work, 
though reluctant, was most effective. "He 
gathered up the moral sense and enthusiasm 
of the nation and gave to England for the 
ten years of his dictatorship more strength 
and prosperity than she had ever experienced 
under her greatest monarchs. He conquered 
a king, subjugated an aristocracy, ended a 
religious war, crushed the levelers, repressed 
Parliament, insured liberty of conscience, 
disciplined the army, formed the navy, tri- 
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umphed by sea over Holland, Spain, and the 
Genoese, conquered Jamaica, secured the New 
World, seized Dunkirk, counterbalanced 
France, coerced the government of Louis XIV 
into alliance, annexed Ireland and Scotland, 
making them integral parts of Great Britain, 
and added to the list of England's rulers its 
most distinguished name — God's prophet — 
Oliver Cromwell." 

(I^) Daniel O'Connell. There too was Daniel 
O'Connell, the Irish orator. When at last he 
found his way into Parliament, members of 
the slave party came to him and said : "O'Con- 
nell, you are in the House with one helper. 
If you will never go down to Freemason's 
Hall with Buxton and Brougham, here are 
twenty-seven votes for you on every Irish ques- 
tion. If you work with these Abolitionists, 
count us always against you." It was a most 
severe temptation, but O'Connell believed in 
"Honor that knows the path and will not 
swerve" (Wordsworth). Without hesitation 
he answered, "Gentlemen, God knows I speak 
for the saddest people the sun sees; but may 
my right hand forget its cunning, and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if to 
save Ireland, even Ireland, I forget the Negro 
one single hour." A number of years after- 
ward when making a speech in Conciliation 
Hall, he lifted from the table a thousand-pound 
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note sent from New Orleans, and said to be 
from the slaveholders of that city. Coming 
to the front of the platform he said : "This is 
a draft of one thousand pounds from the 
slaveholders of New Orleans, the unpaid wages 
of the Negro. Mr. Treasurer, I suppose the 
treasury is empty. Old Ireland is very poor; 
but, thank God, she is not poor enough to take 
the unpaid wages of anybody. Send it back." 
On another occasion he cried out with a voice 
that seemed to echo back across ocean and 
continent, "I send my voice across the 
Atlantic, careering like the thunderstorm 
against the breeze, to tell the slaveholder of 
the Carolinas that God's thunderbolts are hot, 
and to remind the bondsman that the dawn 
of his redemption is near." 

(5) William Lloyd Garrison. And there 
also was William Lloyd Garrison, the first 
man to begin a movement designed to annihi- 
late slavery. Calhoun said, "Slavery is right." 
Webster and Clay shrank from the encounter 
and tried to evade his assertion. Garrison 
set ringing in the ears of citizen and statesman 
the slogan, "Immediate, unconditional eman- 
cipation on the soil." He came from "A soil 
where the mothers bring forth men" ( Byron ) . 
He addressed himself to his great task with 
the sublime pledge: "I will be as harsh as 
truth and as uncompromising as justice. On 
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this subject I do not wish to speak or write 
with moderation. I will not equivocate; I 
will not excuse; I will not retreat a single 
inch; and I will be heard." 



» 



3. ^^When Knighthood was in Flower. 

A glance across the span of the years re- 
veals the fact that the age "when knighthood 
was in flower" has always been. Somewhere 
the knightly spirit ever holds sway. The very 
multitude possessed of true chivalry and high 
devotion breeds confusion in the effort to 
select or illustrate. Great orders have had 
their day and passed into ancient history, but 
the royal spirit of knightly folks has kept 
right on. Problems change, but the heart re- 
mains the same in its divinely awakened im- 
pulse for good. 

II. The Modern Chivalry 

Our age is big with destiny, and the Knights 
of the New Chivalry are among us. To-day 
there is abundant need for that chivalry which 
espouses the cause of the weak and lifts up 
him that has no helper, "contending with all 
the old-time zeal and abandon, though with a 
keener intellection and a juster science, against 
oppression in high places and degradation and 
despair in low places." It is reserved for 
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modern times once again to substitute justice 
for self-interest, the square deal for personal 
and corporate greed, publicity and moral 
responsibility instead of cunning and oppres- 
sion. 

1. Problems Rich in Opportunity. 

• A partial catalogue of our patriotic oppor- 
tunities might be found in such problems as 
the question of trust domination, the problem 
of transportation, the status and condition of 
the colored man, the need for better laws and 
the disregard for law, the liquor traffic and the 
social evil, immigration, the social unrest, the 
needed adjustments in the industrial world, 
the question of our colonial possessions, and 
the question of personal and corporate greed. 

2. The Modern Knighthood of the Civic 
Order. 

Even a brief survey of modern problems is 
sufficient to indicate that the knight of the 
new age is the knight of the civic order. The 
knight of the earlier days was one who helped 
the forlorn and the distressed by personal 
kindness, and often by limitless self-sacrifice. 
The genius of their helpfulness lay in the dis- 
position to remedy evil, rather than to prevent 
it. "The call of our day is not for less of the 
kindness which is remedial but for more of 
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the firmness which is preventive." "Better a 
fence at the top of the precipice than an am- 
bulance at the bottom." This larger, construc- 
tive task deals \idth the civic order. 

(1) The Industrial Problem. Knights of 
the new chivalry confront new conditions. 
Life as organized to-day is more complex and 
interdependent than ever before. If, for ex- 
ample, we give attention to the industrial prob- 
lem, we find that the almost incredible de- 
velopment of trade and transportation has 
completely transformed society. "Competition 
has begotten an entirely new temper as it has 
created an entirely new method in the con- 
duct of business. If competition could be car- 
ried on with any degree of moral elevation, 
there could and would be no criticism ; but in 
business every man is at the mercy of his 
meanest competitor. Professor Ross, in his 
searching discussion of Sin and Society, shows 
that the department store that pays its girls 
living wages and closes at six can hardly live 
in the same town with one that pays four 
dollars a week and closes at nine. If the 
honorable manufacturer who does business on 
the plane of the Golden Rule cannot compete 
with the employer of child labor, there must 
be help from the outside or but two choices 
are open to him : he may go out of business or 
he must lower himself to the plane of the 
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other man. In this merciless and conscience- 
less competition is a root of all our social^ 
commercial, and political demoralization." 
These conditions call for civic regulation. 
"Pure-food laws mean an open door for 
honest men in the purveying business. An 
efficient state insurance department means a 
chance for the old-fashioned manager. Child 
labor restriction is a godsend to the humane 
manufacturer. Outlawing the sweaters^ dens 
will throw the ready-made clothing trade into 
the hands of reputable men. Already in bank- 
ing we see a business, once the happy hunting 
ground of swindlers, which, by regulation, has 
come to be a field for honorable men" ; and it 
is easy to see what fifty years of public con- 
demnation of liquor selling has done in driv- 
ing respectable men out of it. 

(2) Government as a Means to Social and 
Industrial Betterment The modern knight 
must interest himself in government as a 
means to social and industrial betterment. 
The evils of bur time do not admit of correc- 
tion by the individual standing alone. The 
new chivalry is manifesting itself in a sense 
of responsibility. We are awaking to find our- 
selves in peril through excessive individualism 
and self-interest. Neglect of the public good 
has made us tardy in those social and indus- 
trial readjustments made necessary by rapid 
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development and growth. In the meantime 
unprincipled and selfish men have been filch- 
ing at the public crib. As Shakespeare says 
of a certain class, "They pray continually unto 
their saint, the commonwealth ; or, rather, not 
pray to her, but prey on her ; for they ride up 
and down on her, and make her their boots." 
The betrayal of trust, the loss of confidence in 
public men, insurance abuses, the corruption 
of Legislatures, and such like have brought 
our country to the verge of crisis. Some in- 
deed are already uttering a bitter wail : 

Plain Hying and high thinking are no more: 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence. 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 

(Wordsworth.) 

But ere the echo of their words dies away we 
are conscious of a new trend of the times. A 
new ideal of fidelity and scrupulous faithful- 
ness emerges with the appearance of the 
knights of the new chivalry. 

(3J The Ethical Note in Public Morals. 
A new era of conscience has dawned. Con- 
science and ethics are holding large place in 
the business and political life of to-day. Men 
are realizing the might of right. 

As thy cause is right 
So be thy fortune in this royal fight 

(Shakespeare.) 
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There is new emphasis on the ethical note in 
public morals. We are told of a merchant who 
had gone to Springfield, Illinois, to get a bill 
through the Legislature. The bill looked fair 
and honest, but was, in fact, greatly in his 
interest. It was reported favorably, and the 
merchant went out to Lincoln's tomb for the 
afternoon, expecting to return to Chicago that 
evening. Coming back to Springfield, he sur- 
prises his representative by asking him to 
withdraw the bill. When pressed for a reason 
he took the legislator for a ride, stopping in 
front of Lincoln's monument. After a moment 
he said, "I cannot do so mean a thing with 
Lincoln looking toward the State House and 
watching me." A knight like Lincoln will 
continue to speak, pleading for justice and 
honesty, by his silent influence driving the 
mists of damp corruption from the valleys like 
the sun breaking over the hills at dawn. It is 
not more intelligence so much as more con- 
science that the American people need to solve 
the problems of the hour. When we lay aside 
provincial, party, personal, and corporate 
self-interest and greed, and approach our prob- 
lems with an enlightened moj-al conviction 
that seeks only truth, right, and justice, then 
we may hope for progress and ultimate solu- 
tion. When the reign of conscience accentu- 
ates duty, "Stern daughter of the voice of 
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God" (Wordsworth), then the public weal is 
saf e, for 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them. 

(Wordsworth,) 

(I^) The Substitution of Justice for Alms- 
giving. The chivalry of this new era of 
conscience proposes to substitute justice for 
almsgiving. The masses of the poor and the 
unemployed are not asking for mercy doled 
out in a spirit of patronage, but for laws and 
conditions that afford a chance for them to 
make good in the struggle of life. We are not 
in need of more men who, after working to 
shape the conditions of life so as to pile up 
vast fortunes through low wages, high prices 
and rentals, immortalize themselves with their 
so-called gifts and piously offer alms to the 
poor whom they have made so. It is well to 
remember that rich men differ as well as poor 
men, but capital as a whole must find a way 
to deal justly before there will be merit in 
the loving of mercy. It is not so important for 
the rich man to see that the laws favor him as 
it is to see "that they be pieces of God Al- 
mighty's law." It is not so important that he 
become exceeding rich as it is that he make it 
possible for those dependent upon him to be at 
least comfortable in the enjoyment and use of 
an equitable share of the product of their toil. 
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After the knightly spirit has rendered justice 
there will still be need for mercy. Through 
misfortune and incapacity some poor will al- 
ways be with us. But to-day the chivalry of 
the strong toward the weak must be first just. 

The demand for justice before pity is seen 
in the relation of the new chivalry to woman- 
hood. The old idea is fairly summed up in 
Ruskin's chapter on "War," in which he says : 
"The highest law of this knightly truth is 
that under which it is vowed to women. 
Whomsoever else you deceive, whomsoever 
else you injure, whomsoever you leave un- 
aided, you must not deceive, nor injure, nor 
leave unaided, according to your power, any 
woman of whatever rank. Believe me, every 
virtue of the higher phases of manly character 
begins in this: in truth and modesty before 
the face of all maidens ; in truth and pity, or 
truth and reverence, to all womanhood." With 
considerable success we have made these ideal 
elements to characterize our American life. 
The women of the world evidently consider 
America the paradise of women. American 
men are probably more considerate and 
reverent toward women than the men of any 
other country. But there is danger to the old 
idea of American chivalry through the strain 
of industrial life, especially in our large cities. 
In the industry of our times many women 
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work without regard to their womanly needs. 
Sometimes they are even exploited and brow- 
beaten by foremen or employees. There is the 
same strain to the fine ideals of chivalry when 
the tender flower of childhood is sacrificed to 
the greed for profit. The greed for profit in 
the world of industry as affecting women and 
children, and the passion of lust in social life, 
terminating in that worst of all curses — the 
white slave traffic — call not for pity but for 
common justice. 

(5) Only the Beginning, The needs of the 
hour have not gone unheeded. We are only 
beginning to grapple with our great modern 
problems, but we are even now in the midst 
of a great moral awakening. We are arousing 
to the fact that though most people are 
honest, it will not do for them to be inactively 
so, for the vicious minority are perniciously 
active. Lawbreakers have nothing to fear 
from passive opposition, but they must yield 
to active and aggressive fighters. The knights 
in the army of peace must fight for everything 
worth having, and fight against everything 
bad. The business world, society, government, 
will no more become good of their own accord 
than a neglected field will grow corn and 
wheat. Civic evils cannot long exist where 
the public conscience is aroused. Already 
there is a new standard of honesty, and condi- 
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tions are becoming better. Our hope is in the 
active, honest man at the helm of citizenship, 
bent on the doing of both his private and public 
. duty at any cost. 

O'erweenlng statesmen have full long relied 
On fleets and armies and external wealth; 
But from within proceeds a nation's health, 
Which cannot fail. (Wordsworth.) 

(6) The Ethical Revival and the Deeper 
Meaning of the Times. The champions of 
right, and the men, especially in political life 
and statesmanship, who are responsible for 
the present moral awakening, are the knights 
of the new chivalry. Men like Roosevelt, 
Bryan, LaFollette, Hughes, Folk, Wilson, 
Colby, Weaver, Lindsey, Jerome, Johnson of 
California, and the late Johnson of Minne- 
sota and Johnson of Cleveland^ and many 
others in less conspicuous spheres, as well as 
representatives of the press and the pulpit, 
and advocates of great moral causes like that 
of temperance, are essentially preachers of 
righteousness, bringing the ethical ideals of 
the gospel into practical life. We may differ 
with their political views, dissent from their 
methods, and think we see in their public 
service many mistakes, but we miss the deeper 
meaning of the times if we fail to see the 
supreme opportunity of the hour in the 
awakened moral consciousness of the nation. 
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S. The Moral Wave and the Average Man. 

Nop is this movement of the times for prac- 
tical righteousness altogether a matter of 
leaders. Leaders are highly important. The 
inspiration of a leader is felt all along the 
line, and this generation will never be able to 
measure the magnitude of their influence. 
But we need to connect the moral wave with 
the average man. He it is who must do the 
humdrum work for good, and transform senti- 
ment into solid fact. Nowhere does it take a 
more knightly spirit than in the doing of 
valiant service where there are no crowds to 
applaud, and where personal sacrifice is in- 
vested in the common good. 

(1) Demagogue or Statesman? The common 
man must seek to discern between the dema- 
gogue and the statesman. When moral re- 
form is popular selfish men will occasionally 
enter the ranks of those who plead the cause 
of the people. Now and then the biography of 
some public man can be written in the words 
of Shakespeare : 

He "cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his country's wrongs; and by this face, 
This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for." 

The man to trust answers to Wordsworth's 
description of the happy warrior: 
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*Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be? 
It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought: 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before him alwajrs bright; 
Who with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there. 
But makes his moral being his prime care. 

He fixes good on good alone, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows; 

Who if he rise to station of command. 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 

On honorable terms, or else retire. 

And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth or honors, or for worldly state; 

Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall. 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all; 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife. 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind. 

Is happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need: 

He who, though thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence. 
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Is yet a soul whose master bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 

Sweet images! which, wheresoe'er he be. 

Are at his heart; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love: 

'Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high. 

Conspicuous object in a nation's eye. 

Or left unthought of in obscurity. 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot. 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not. 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one 

Where what he most doth value must be won; 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay. 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 

Looks forward, persevering to the last. 

From well to better, dally self-surpassed: 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 

Forever, and to noble deeds give birth. 

Or he must go to dust without his fame. 

And leave a dead, unprofitable name. 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause: 

This is the happy warrior; this is he 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be." 

(2) Moral Earnestness in Civic Regenera- 
tion and Efficiency, The moral uplift of a 
nation in politics, ideals of industry, and social 
service is largely a matter of men. At every 
point where the upward tendency is manifest 
there are to be found practical and aggressive 
folks in whose breasts there burns the flame of 
moral earnestness. When in high places and 
in low, in public and in private, good men 
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assert themselves for righteousness, fighting 
valiantly against every form of evil, then there 
is real progress. When men sacrifice ideals to 
ease, selfishness and greed, and permit indif- 
ference, ambition, or desire for gain to dull 
and blunt the fine edge of the moral sense of 
right and justice, then decline is inevitable. 
Good men in action for civic regeneration and 
efficiency is the meaning of the new chivalry. 
Every agency effective in the upward leading 
of the impulses, standards, and character of 
men is vital to the knighthood that is making 
possible our modern triumph of moral reform. 
The imperative need is men. 

God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy. 
Men who possess opinions and a will. 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie, 
Men who can stand before a demagojg^ue 

And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking, 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog, 

In public duty and in private thinking; 
For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds. 
Their large professions and their little deeds 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! freedom weeps. 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps. 

(J. G. Holland.) 

^. The Church and the Modern Movement 
for Practical Righteousness. 

The relation of the church to the creating, 
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encouragement, and maintenance of this 
movement for practical righteousness is 
highly important. The church is no passive 
observer of the so-called "ethical revival" of 
our times. Who have been the makers and 
movers of this renaissance of common honesty? 
"In what mold and under what ideals were 
these men formed who have stood out and 
battled for the right, often against big odds, 
and who have staked popularity or place to 
win or lose?" The strikingly characteristic 
work of this modern knighthood has been done 
by cturchmen. Seth Low, of New York, is an 
Episcopalian; John Weaver, of Philadelphia, 
is a Baptist Sunday school teacher; Mark 
Fagan, of Jersey City, is a Roman Catholic; 
Brand Whitlock, of Toledo; and Bristow, the 
relentless prober in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, are Methodists; Ida M. Tarbell, who 
has striven so ardently for a better alignment 
in corporate life, is prominently identified 
with the church ; Theodore Roosevelt preaches 
his lay sermons from the pulpit of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, of which he is a member; 
while William Jennings Bryan is an honored 
and active member of the Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, who 
fought for moral reform in New York city; 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, whose indictment of 
the vice conditions under the Tammany regime 
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was a classic in style and a cyclone in effect; 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose virile articles in The 
Outlook on things moral in city and State 
help powerfully in shaping the sentiment of 
the times; Dr. William Hayes Ward, of The 
Independent; Dr. Josiah Strong, the noted 
author and authority on social reform; and 
Dr. Washington Gladden, who has made valu- 
able contributions to the literature of civic 
and social life, are all clergymen, doing their 
work in definite relation to the churches which 
they represent. 

(1) A Religious Revival in Terms of Prac- 
tical Life. This is the church's opportunity for 
new emphasis upon the practical. We need 
to realize that one of the greatest religious 
revivals of modern times is now in progress, 
a revival of practical Christianity that not 
only seeks the dethronement of every evil that 
threatens human welfare, but that opens wide 
the door for a great constructive program that 
shall recognize the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount in a new and practical realiza- 
tion of Christian brotherhood. Men are con- 
fessing that honor and honesty, fidelity and 
patriotism, cannot be maintained unless there 
is a great moral and spiritual purpose beneath 
them. The church, through the power of the 
divine Son of God, must make and mold, teach 
and inspire the men whose Christian idealism, 
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lofty purpose, devoted service, and willing 
sacrifice shall shape the destiny of the nation. 
Christianity's business is to put a new spirit 
into the hearts of men that shall make moral 
conviction the guiding star and ballast of life 
and action. The great opportunity of the 
church to-day is to bring together actual prac- 
tice and the ideals of Christian teaching, in 
civic as well as individual life. She above 
every other agency is responsible for giving 
to the world the knights of the new chivalry. 
With the Lord is the secret of that divine 
power which gives the vision of duty and puts 
the metal of knighthood into the purposes and 
activities of men. 

5. Forward^ and Not Backward^ to the 
Golden Age. 

In proportion as men are wisely and actively 
Christian is the basis of a nation's life secure. 
The turmoil and new adjustments of recent 
years have made the timid quake with fear. 
To those short of vision we seem to be blunder- 
ing in the dark. There is great confusion in 
the camp of those who have been doing things 
in .the old ways. There is the shattering of 
old and deforpaed ideals, the breaking up of 
old methods, the retiring of old leaders, and 
the new alignment of old parties. We are 
beginning to ask, some sorrowfully and some 
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with great joy, how much is left of the old 
order? But we are at the place where we must 
go forward, and not backward, to the golden 
age. The tendencies of the times need wise 
direction, but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that they are the upheaval of moral forces, 
in which is the potency of lasting good. With 
the elements ready to be fused anew, an honest 
and efficient statesmanship can build more 
largely and more grandly than ever before. 
The old order, good or bad as we may choose 
to view it, can never come back, but the present 
moment is big with destiny and fraught with 
mighty responsibility. With an intelligent and 
wide-awake citizenship, whose knightly hearts 
with a new spirit of chivalry beat true to the 
highest good, and with a God who with all wis- 
dom presides over the destiny of nations, our 
country's to-morrow will be the sunrise of a 
better day. 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears. 
With all its hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what master laid thy keel. 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 
Who made each mast, and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge, and what a heat. 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 
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Fear not each sudden sound and shock; 

'Tis of the wave, and not the rock; 

Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale; 

In spite of rock and tempest roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea. 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 

Are all with thee — are all with thee. 

(Longfellow.) 
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BALANCES OF DECEIT 
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'He Is a merchant, the balances of deceit are in his 
hand: he loveth to oppress" (Hos. 12. 7). 

"Shall I count them pure with the wicked balances, 
and with the bag of deceitful weights?" (Mic. 6. 11.) 

"An honest and good heart" (Luke 8. 15). 

"Whatsoever things are honest, . . . think on these 
things" (Phil. 4. 8). 

"Look ye out among you seven men of honest report, 
. . . whom we may appoint over this business" (Acts 
7. 3). 

"Provide things honest in the sight of all men" 
(Rom. 12. 17). 

"All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them" (Matt 7. 12). 



CHAPTER III 
BALANCES OF DECEIT 

I. The Question of Honesty — A Survey 

1. Honesty as the Fundamental Law of Life. 

Honesty is the primal law of life. The 
principle of personal integrity is fundamental. 
The merchant, the politician, the thinker, and 
every other man is unavoidably confronted 
with the sovereign demands of this supreme 
law. Honesty and truth are stronger and 
mightier than falsehood, and are the founda- 
tion for all right and finally profitable rela- 
tions. If a man has any purpose reaching 
beyond the hour or the day, what good can it 
ever be to promulgate lies? One's own self, 
and the moral order of the world about him, 
are to the deceitful and dishonest like the 
stars that in their courses fought against 
Sisera. It is forever true that the plains of 
the universe are pitched to the advantage of 
honesty and righteousness. 

Didst thou never hear 
That things ill got had ever bad success? 

( Shakespeare. ) 

(1) The Law of Honesty in the Ideals of 
the Race. The best thought of all ages and 

111 
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peoples has made life to conform to the law 
of honesty. The ancient Egyptian, before the 
weighing of the heart of the accused, required 
the offender, in solemn ceremony in the judg- 
ment hall, to rehearse a negative confession, 
one item of which was, "I have not made light 
the bushel." In the Koran we read, "Give 
full measure and just weights, and diminish 
not unto men aught of their matters," while 
another chapter begins with the words, "Woe 
unto those that give short measure or weight." 
John Buskin found on the walls of an old 
church in Venice the inscription, "Around this 
temple let the merchant's law be just, his 
weights true, and his covenants faithful." We 
are told that in China descendants must pay 
the debts of their forbears. The apocryphal 
book of Ecclesiasticus contains the passage: 
"Many have reckoned a loan a windfall, and 
have given trouble to those that helped them. 
Till he hath received he will kiss a man's 
hands, and for his neighbor's money he will 
speak submissively ; and when payment is due 
he will prolong the time, and return words 
of heaviness and complain of the times." The 
book known as the Wisdom of Solomon de- 
clares, "For, saith he, one must get gain 
whence he can, though it be by evil. This man 
beyond all others knoweth that he sinneth." 
Shakespeare makes Hotspur exclaim, "O, while 
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you live, tell truth, and shame the devil." Sir 
Walter Scott utters the same declaration of 
principles when he says in Marmion, 

O what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive! 

The Bible does not count him pure "with the 
wicked balances and the bag of deceitful 
weights." It commends the "honest and good 
heart." It exhorts that we think upon honest 
things, providing "things honest in the sight 
of all men." It advocates the promoting to 
responsibility "men of honest report." Christ's 
law of honesty, commonly called the Golden 
Rule, requires that what we desire for our- 
selves be the standard of our relation and atti- 
tude toward others. Nothing less than this 
can fairly be regarded as honest. The preacher 
owes to the laymen what he would ask of the 
pastor were he a layman in the pew. The 

• 

layman owes to the pastor what he would ex- 
pect of the lay member if he were a pastor. 
The lawyer owes to his client what as a client 
he would wish. The employer owes to the 
employee what he would desire of the capital- 
ist if he were a laboring man. The laboring 
man owes to his employer what he would ex- 
pect if he were the employer. The merchant 
owes to his business constituency what he 
would demand were he one of the patrons. 
The politician owes to the public all that he 
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would reasonably exact as a citizen from the 
public official. Christ does not set forth these 
teachings as a Utopian dream, but as a prac- 
tical principle of personal integrity. 

(2) The Sovereign Law for the Twentieth 
Century. Honesty, not merely as the best 
policy but as a quality of character striking 
deep into the heart life of motive and desire, 
is the sovereign law according to which men 
are to do business, conduct government, and 
live their lives in this twentieth century. The 
battle royal is on, by which Christianity in 
life is to square itself with the ethical stand- 
ards of the gospel. To-day we are looking 
with pronounced disfavor upon the balances 
of deceit, whether in personal, public, or cor- 
porate life. The moral upheaval of the times 
has led to the fixing upon honesty as the 
supreme requisite of all honorable living and^ 
acting. Old methods and practices have been 
found wanting, and new adjustments to higher 
and truer standards are the order of the day. 
This movement of the times is essentially an 
upreach to the nobler and loftier levels of 
manhood. 

2. The Import of Revelations of Wicked- 
ness. 

But in many ways our feet still stick to the 
miry clay of the old paths, and startling reve- 
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lations of wickedness are all too frequent. 
There is the streak of slippery yellow clay 
where there ought to be only the gold of 
genuine integrity. The accumulation of 
wealth, and even the advance of civilization, 
have not made us altogether an honest people. 
Charles Kingsley classified men into three 
groups — honest men, knaves, and fools. An 
American wit says that men remind him of the 
three degrees of comparison — on, honor, 
honest. Some have regarded the Japanese as 
notorious for their untruthfulness, and have 
held up their standards of commercial in- 
tegrity as a byword of the civilized world. 
But when Charles Dickens came to the United 
States he expressed great surprise at finding 
dishonesty, joined with high intellectual 
capacity, receiving so much reverence from 
Americans. He said Mr. So and So, acquiring 
property by the most disgraceful means, is 
sheltered by your citizens. "He is a public 
nuisance, is he not?" "Yes, sir." "A con- 
victed liar?" "Yes, sir." "Utterly dishonor- 
able, debased, and profligate?" "Yes, sir." 
"In the name of wonder, then, what is his 
merit?" "Well, sir, he is a smart man." We 
are told of a Chinese governor who demanded 
of a Chinese the return of a large loan which 
had never been granted. A friend asked the 
abused man, "How did it come out?" His 
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answer was : "I beat him. I went into court, 
admitted the debt, and proved that I had paid 
it !" We smile at the incident, but, alas ! there 
has been dishonesty in our own country even 
in our courts of justice. But the moral sense 
of our country is at high tide, and is demand- 
ing that we rid ourselves of the Balances of 
Deceit and the Plague of Lies. We are taking 
time to find out how bad we are, and to correct 
evils that have long existed. We are not the 
worse for knowing the corrilption that exists, 
9.nd we are certainly the better for its eradica- 
tion. It is not the revelation and condemna- 
tion of dishonesty, but its existence and con- 
tinuance undisturbed by the moral sentiment 
of the times, that is to be feared. 

3. The Epidemic of Graft. 

Our age is becoming increasingly impatient 
with dishonesty and deceit, especially as mani- 
festing itself in the epidemic of graft. We 
have in recent years been shocked by the cor- 
ruption which was discovered in the federal 
government. As George R. Grose has said: 
"There has been an epidemic of graft which 
makes self-respecting men hang their heads 
in shame. United States senators voted money 
from the United States treasury for personal 
expenses which were never incurred; gigantic 
frauds were disclosed in the letting of govern- 
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ment contracts. The spirit of graft has spread 
like a deadly contagion into every department 
of our government. It appears in our city 
government, in our consular service, in the 
Post Office Department, and in all our legis- 
lative bodies, State and national. It is not 
confined to political circles. Investigations in 
New York reveal its high-handed ravages in 
the management of great industrial corpora- 
tions. It is not confined to the great corpora- 
tions and the lords of industry. The small 
dealer is often as guilty of criminal misuse of 
money as the large. Every class of men, from 
the high insurance official who buys bonds at 
par and sells them to himself as the finance 
committee of the company at an advance, to 
the coachman who takes a commission on every 
purchase he makes for his employer; from 
the minister who uses his official position to 
promote some business scheme, to the clerk 
who appropriates office supplies for personal 
use, is guilty of graft. But we must not con- 
clude that all men are dishonest. Unless the 
majority of men are honest, and can be trusted, 
business cannot be transacted on its present 
scale of magnitude. The majority of men are, 
and mean to be, honest. But many are sadly 
lacking in moral discrimination. Dishonesty 
is so widespread that it is difficult for the 
honest man to be upright in his dealings. The 
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would-be-honest politician acquiesces in graft 
to get his nomination. The would-be-honest 
manufacturer participates in graft to get his 
share of the business. The root of these start- 
ling outbreaks of fraud and corruption, in 
high places and in low, in government and 
industrial life, is the spirit of graft, which is 
permeating and poisoning our political and 
social body. It is the spirit which teaches 
that men may take from the public what they 
may not take from one another, the spirit of 
getting something for nothing. That is graft. 
It is a new word, but its meaning is becoming 
clear. Personal profit acquired by the misuse 
of power, position, or trust, is graft. This 
spirit, grasping and powerful, vulgar and 
vicious, is permeating our whole national and 
commercial life. Men disclaim their obligation 
to the same laws of honesty in business and in 
politics as govern them in private life, and 
then proceed to plunder, and to make spoil of 
any trust however sacred. You condemn 
severely and justly the individual public 
servants declared guilty of dishonesty — ^they 
cheated the government in the postal service ; 
they stole land from the nation; a senator 
accepted pay for work before one of the de- 
partments; high officials in corporations were 
found guilty of dishonest, if not criminal, 
conduct. But I beg you to remember that 
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they are essentially no more guilty than hun- 
dreds and thousands of others. Whenever 
men yield to the temptation to prostitute their 
position, or power, or trust, to their own per- 
sonal advantage, or to get something without 
making substantial return in service or money, 
they are guilty of graft, of dishonesty, accord- 
ing to Christ's law of honesty. Every dollar 
is tainted that does not have behind it service 
rendered, whether it is gotten legally or not." 
(1) The Application of Honesty to Political 
Life. We are fast approaching the place 
where we are determined to retire from public 
service the man whose record is not clean 
and honest, whatever else he may have in his 
favor. We are even getting near to the point 
where we say, "Perish my political party if it 
succeeds by fraud." We are believing these 
days in the application to political life of the 
creed of Shakespeare : 

While others fish Mrith craft for great opinion, 

I with great truth catch mere simplicity: 

Whilst some with cunning gild their copper crowns, 

With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare. 

Fear not my truth; the moral of my wit 

Is — ^plain and true — there's all the reach of it. 

For political preferment and public trust we 
are about ready to say none need apply, unless 

An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds. 

(Shakespeare.) 
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4. FalHties in Our Commercial Life. 

But are we as severe with certain falsities 
in our commercial life? True, we are inter- 
esting ourselves of late in numerous elements 
of justice in the realm of industry. We are 
demanding the principle and practice of 
honesty as between man and man in business 
and trade. But how about certain extortionate 
forms of trade? For example, the credit sys- 
tem which sells goods upon the instalment 
basis, and requires the assignment of the pur- 
chaser's wages as security. "A prominent 
clothing manufacturer says that suits which 
are made to sell in the retail trade for ten 
dollars each are sold by the credit houses for 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars. The prices 
charged by the average credit house are from 
fifty to one hundred per cent in advance of 
the prices charged by houses doing a legiti- 
mate credit or cash business. To charge an 
exorbitant price for goods, and then to bind 
a man over in legal servitude, so that the last 
cent of his wages can be seized in any State 
of the Union for five years, until the debt is 
discharged, is both demoralizing to trade and 
is fundamentally dishonest." 

(1) The Industrial Lie of Overcapitaliza- 
tion. And what shall we say of the industrial 
lie of overcapitalization? The theory that 
capitalization should be based upon earning 
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capacity alone, let the source of such revenue 
power be what it may — property, patents, 
franchises, or mere good will — has resulted 
in endless inflation and injustice. Defective 
and easy-going laws in many of the States 
have encouraged this form of dishonesty. The 
first serious attempt at correction seems to 
have been made by Massachusetts, while Con- 
necticut and a few other States have laws that 
are reasonably good. The efforts of these 
States are largely based upon the theory that 
the proper basis for the capitalization of cor- 
porations requires that the total amount of 
stock and bonds issued must stand in definite 
relation to the actual investment of capital 
in the enterprise. In other words, an enter- 
prise to be capitalized at one million dollars 
must represent that sum of money paid in 
at some time, either as cash or as an equiv- 
alent in tangible property. So far the de- 
mand of public sentiment for honesty and 
fairness in the regulating of capitalization 
has been rather meager in results, but it has 
at least made evident the extreme complexity 
of the problem, and the fact that ultimate 
remedy must come from the courts and legis- 
latures. 

(2) Stock Exchanges and Boards of Trade, 
One of the weakest points, from the stand- 
point of honesty, in our commercial life is 
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that form of industrial gambling familiar to 
Stock Exchanges and Boards of Trade. It is 
true, as Lyman Abbott has shown, that public 
sentiment in America, while forbidding gam- 
bling with cards and outlawing the lottery, 
practically sanctions gambling in stocks and 
grains. It may be freely admitted that there 
is a transaction in stocks which is as legiti- 
mate as in bonds or goods, but options which 
are mere bets upon the value or the selling 
price of imaginary property are wholly dis- 
honest and vicious. They are simply gambling 
and not business, and can have no moral justi- 
fication. It is a startling fact that the real 
sales in grain are almost nothing as compared 
to the fictitious ones. It is said that in New 
York on a single day six thousand bushels of 
wheat were sold for actual delivery, while on 
the same day forty-four million bushels of 
imaginary wheat changed hands in gambling 
deals. Senator Washburn gave it as his 
opinion that fully ninety-five per cent of the 
sales on the Chicago Board of Trade are sales 
of a fictitious character, where no property is 
actually owned, no property sold or delivered 
or expected to be delivered. They were simply 
bets as to what that property might be worth 
at a designated time in the future. The effect 
of all this upon general prosperity and sound 
business conditions is bad enough, but its de- 
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teriorating influence upon morals and char- 
acter is much worse. 

(3J Improvement in Ethical Standards of 
Commercial Life, The moral impulse of our 
times is lifting the commercial life of our 
nation to higher levels, and we must not weary 
until every vulnerable spot has yielded to the 
purifying impact of this moral wave. There 
still exist things that are wrong, but for the 
most part the moral sense of the nation has 
placed them under condemnation. In our 
thoughtful moments we know that the world 
of industry and trade is built upon honesty, 
and necessarily so. Every legitimate business 
is founded on truth. The theory of the trade- 
mark upon the package is that we can depend 
upon the truthfulness and honesty of the 
packer. "What is it that sells a certain grade 
of woolen or cotton cloth? The mere fact that 
the people of the country have discovered that 
this manufacturer never weaves lying threads 
or sells cotton under the name of wool or silk. 
The merchant's capital is his honesty expressed 
in goods." If honesty turns the mere poli- 
tician into a statesman, surely "a name for 
honesty is better than great riches for the 
financier." 

5. The Falsities and Shams of Social Life. 
In social life also we are calling for a new 
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and higher standard of honesty. The falsities 
of social life, the shams of society, the appear- 
ances that are not what they seem, are meet- 
ing with growing disfavor. Beauty, if it be 
real; accomplishments, if they actually exist; 
wealth and position, if they be a fact, are of 
value ; otherwise they are only one of the many 
forms of lying that are always a form of 
failure. "Men should be what they seem" 
(Shakespeare). "Better than beauty for a 
woman is the praise ^She always speaks the 
truth.' " 

Honesty coupled to beauty, 

Is to have honey a sauce to sugar. 

(Shakespeare.) 

6. The World of Diplomacy the Lurking 
Place of Deceit. 

The world of diplomacy too has long been 
the lurking place of deceit. Machiavelli 
taught that the law of truth was not binding 
upon the diplomatist. "He urged that the 
spy must lie, the lover use deceit, the gamester 
show courage when he had a poor hand, and 
the diplomatist say one thing when he meant 
another. For that reason when John Milton 
became foreign secretary to Oliver Cromwell 
he always won out in diplomatic matters be- 
cause he always told the truth, while the dip- 
lomats thought he was lying." Society has 
not yet altogether gotten over believing in 
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customhouse lies and diplomatic lies, but we 
have at least advanced to the place where we 
brand them as lies. They do violence to our 
best ideals, and we must not permit character 
to leak away through any form of a lie. 

II. The Question of Honesty — The 

Solution 

1. Fundamentally a Question of the Indi- 
vidual. 

In the last analysis, the whole matter of 
deceit and dishonesty brings us back to the 
individual. Personal responsibility for truth- 
fulness is all-important. Sooner or later all 
of life and life's relations, all of life's output 
for good or bad, focus in the heart and brain 
of individual folks. 

(IJ The Relation of Moral and Intellectual 
Honesty. The individual to be morally honest 
must be intellectually honest. No man can 
produce great things in life who is not thor- 
oughly sincere in dealing with himself. 

This above all ; to thine own self be true. 
And it must follow as the night the day» 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

(Shakespeare.) 

Indeed, one might often with profit probe 
the depths of his own soul with such a search- 
ing list of inquiries as that suggested by Dr. 
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Hyde: "Do you cast a dull, unmeaning gaze 
about you? Like the sailor who was asked 
what he did in winter, and replied, ^Sometimes 
I set and think, and sometimes I just set,' do 
you lapse into mental non-existence at every 
opportunity? Do you hate study, reading, 
reflection, and forsake them for a smoke, or 
bridge, or a moving-picture show, at every 
opportunity? Do you do your work in a 
mechanical way, by custom or rule of thumb, 
never inquiring into the theory of it? Do you 
take your views of politics, religion, science, 
art, from the newspapers or common report 
or tradition, with no effort to form opinions 
of your own by investigation and discussion? 
Then you are an ignoramus. Do you pretend 
to know what you do not know? Do you try 
to pass for wiser than you are? Do you borrow 
other people's opinions and try to palm them 
off as your own ? Do you talk when you have 
nothing to say ; and write for the sake of see- 
ing yourself in print? Do you undertake work 
for which you are technically unfitted, and 
accept oflSces for which you have no proper 
qualification? Then you are a pretender, a 
perverter of knowledge. You are trying to 
reap the fruits of science without sowing its 
seed. You are a menace to the community. 
Do you say what you think will produce a 
good impression when you know it to be false? 
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Do you say what will be profitable to you 
when you know it is untrue and ruinous to 
those who believe it? Do you profess to be- 
lieve what you really know is incredible, be- 
cause it is orthodox or respectable or popular? 
Do you have one set of views in your own 
inmost soul, and another which you regard as 
good for people generally to believe, and there- 
fore proclaim? Then you are a liar, a 
destroyer of that confidence of man in man 
on which all civilization rests. Do you read 
the papers and magazines and an occasional 
book, and talk over current topics with your 
family and friends? Do you attend lectures 
and public meetings? Do you belong to a 
club which studies serious questions? Do you 
belong to a union which tries to solve the 
problems of its trade; to develop the minds 
and improve the conditions of its members? 
Do you send your children to school, and to 
the extent of your ability, give them a better 
education than you had yourself? Do you 
carry some of the world's problems on your 
mind and heart ; and by reading, thought and 
discussion, try to help on their solution? 
Then, however much or little you have been to 
school, you are an intelligent person. Have 
you subjected yourself to long and severe train- 
ing? Have you mastered the generally known 
facts and laws of some special branch of 
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science? Have you done some little work in 
your line which was never done before? Have 
you brought together facts which hitherto 
were scattered or forgotten? Have you com- 
piled in one book what previously could only 
be found in many? Have you knowledge in 
such form that you can present it clearly, 
interestingly, convincingly, to others? Can 
you put it to the test of practice, and produce 
appropriate results? Then you are a scholar; 
one who has added something to the world's 
store of available knowledge. Do you get 
glimpses of truth not hitherto discovered? 
Can you bring known facts, not merely to- 
gether in a heap, but into relation to each 
other under some hitherto unrecognized prin- 
ciple or law? Can you put the stamp of your 
individual insight on what you know, so that 
hereafter the world will have to think in the 
terms which you give to your subject? Then 
you touch the heights of originality/' This 
being four-square with oneself, this moral 
honesty in one's thinking and acting, is the 
basis of all honest conduct in things both great 
and small. 

(2) Individual Integrity in Public and 
Corporate Relations. The individual integrity 
of personal and private life must be carried 
into all public and corporate relations. The 
Bobin Hood idea of two standards — one for 
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personal and the other for professional life — 



has wrought great harm. The theory that the 
principle that applies in the home does not 
apply in the office is utterly vicious and de- 
moralizing. It may be granted that the exi- 
gencies of the situation are often trying, and 
that the circumstances are beyond personal 
control, but neither fact can ever justify men 
for conduct in political, commercial, or cor- 
porate affairs which they would repudiate 
with scorn in private life. Political leaders 
and managers of great business concerns have 
shocked the moral sense of the country when 
their methods have become known, but we are 
told that these same men are of high ability 
and unquestioned character in private life. 
But why should a man be given consideration 
or excuse whose conduct in business or pro- 
fessional life would brand a man with infamy 
and guilt if it were in private life? Serving 
one's constituency, acting in the interest of 
policy holders, doing business by the high 
finance code, or by the corporation law, are 
not harmless platitudes, especially when the 
man who hides behind them grows fat in the 
practice at the expense of those he is presumed 
to serve. When rebuked for their wrong doing 
these same men will insist that they are acting 
wholly within the limits of the law, and of 
the common practice of the world of business 
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and politics. It is simply a case of the deceit 
of the double standard. As Dr. Grose puts it : 
"There is no concealing the fact that many 
men make three distinctions in conduct — a 
deed is honest, dishonest, or law honest. If 
it is law honest, no further question need be 
asked. Under the euphonious phrase 'practical 
politics' a vast deal of dirty politics is justi- 
fled. Under the pagan principle 'Business is 
business' men find an excuse for all sorts of 
crooked dealings. The most alarming thing is 
not the fact that certain United States 
senators are convicted of high land theft, that 
officers of the federal government are found 
guilty of fraud, that the heads of great indus- 
trial and insurance corporations have been 
false to their trust, and have stolen the people's 
money, which was a sacred trust; but this is 
the menace of our political liberty and our 
moral safety — that dishonesty in business and 
in politics is excused if it is lawful, and that 
successful scoundrelism which keeps out of 
the penitentiary is not condemned. The 
aroused American conscience says that any 
man who takes liberties as a politician or 
business man that he would not take as a 
private citizen debauches business and political 
life, and should be treated with contemptuous 
abhorrence. If there are two standards of 
conduct, one for the man and another for the 
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merchant, one for the man and another for the 
manager, we should cease to prate about gov- 
ernment frauds, political corruption, and cor- 
poration extortion. If Christ's law of honesty 
contains the fundamental principle of justice 
everywhere, the man who makes a fortune, or 
gets a living, or who holds an office in any 
other than a clean, straightforward manner, 
deserves the withering scorn of every Chris- 
tian citizen." Deceit and dishonesty are none 
the less contemptible because they are pub- 
lic or political and not private, commercial 
or corporate and not personal. When the 
law of God becomes the law of man there 
will be but one standard for all life in all 
relations. 

fS) Debt and Dishonesty. Personal honor 
and high sense of obligation must not be sur- 
rendered to temptations from without, nor 
sacrificed to the claim of unfavorable environ- 
ment. The conditions of life present many 
temptations, which, as Dr. Hillis has shown, 
become causes or occasions of dishonesty: 
"The brilliant shop windows tempt the youth 
to dress and show. The rich clothes of other 
young men stir the sense of vanity and pride. 
The assembly in the theater or on the ball 
room floor publish the pleasures of dress. 
Everything tends to develop the love of beau- 
tiful things. Young men come to feel that 
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they must live beyond their income. Tempted, 
they forget that he who dallies is lost. Dis- 
honesty begins with many a young husband 
through a sincere desire to please his wife. In 
her father's home she had much, where he 
could give little. She sees other girls in her 
set buying expensive gowns and returns home 
to describe their rich finery. The youth is 
irritated by his poverty. Weak, he is unable 
to deny pleasure to one he loves. Debt soon 
leads to dishonesty. Recently a very large 
mercantile house discovered a shortage in the 
stock. Detectives were put at work. Finally 
they discovered that there was a chain of 
thieves organized out of the employees of the 
house, beginning with a clerk on the top floor 
and ending with a packer in the basement and 
one of the teamsters in the street. In a single 
year they lost nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars' worth of goods. The man who con- 
fessed found the reason of his temptation in 
debt. He was extravagant, borrowed money, 
and could not pay. One of the men on the 
floor with him was in debt through the long 
illness and death of his child. In a despondent 
hour the two were talking over their troubles. 
Unfortunately, an evil suggestion dropped by 
the one fell like a spark on tinder in the mind 
of the other. By working together they car- 
ried oflf each week a little package of goods. 
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At last, as they found another clerk in an- 
other department whom they could trust, they 
organized their thievery. They had a chain 
that was unending, including every depart- 
ment in the store, from the receiving clerk to 
the shipping clerk. Then came the discovery 
and exposure that was inevitable from the 
first moment. Now all are disgraced. All 
have blackened names. Each youth is branded. 
Across his forehead is written the word Thief ! 
And back of the shameful story stands a word, 
that awful word Debt, mother of crimes and 
infamy. Young man, study how to be honest. 
Don't steal your employer's time. You have 
no more right to be five minutes late in the 
morning and clip off these golden drops, or to 
clip off a little time at the other end of the 
day, than a clerk has to clip off a little silk 
from the bolt of rich goods. Avoid debt. Deny 
luxuries even to your wife and child unless 
you have means for their luxury and pleasure. 
Earn the good things you have. Take nothing 
as a free gift. Stand on your own feet. The 
overt act of dishonesty begins in a far-off 
thought of pleasure and show. Learn the art 
of frugality — of saving a little and investing 
it. Remember that honesty is the foundation 
of prosperity." The man who cannot deny 
himself indulgences will finally purchase them 
at the expense of his integrity. The man who 
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is first careless of his debts is then careless of 
his habits. 

(I^) Social and Industrial Injustice and 
Inequality. Injustice and inequality in the 
social and industrial mechanism are not a 
valid excuse for dishonesty. The responsi- 
bility of the rich man, the employer, the cap- 
tain of industry, to the law of justice and 
honesty has been dwelt upon in the chapter, 
"Knights of the New Chivalry," but his failure 
to be just and honest does not excuse other 
men, not even those who suffer therefrom. 
"Every one of us shall give an account of 
HIMSELF to God." And environment never 
weighs heavy enough in the scales of divine 
justice to atone for the guilt of dishonesty in 
one's own heart, or the practice of deceit in 
one's own life. With lack of discernment at 
this point, and a disposition to fix the blame 
upon others and to be lenient with oneself, 
low wages become a fruitful cause of dis- 
honesty. "Many young men and women are 
trying to support themselves on five or ten 
dollars a week. The typewriter and book- 
keeper works for sixty dollars a month. When 
he makes up the year's report he discovers that 
his employer has cleared sixty thousand dol- 
lars during the year. He has put in two hours 
to his employer's one. The tempter whispers 
that all this represents injustice. Some of 
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the firm's treasure belongs to him. The youth 
forgets that the little that the righteous hath 
is better than the abundance of dishonesty. 
And once the clerk has taken the first wrong 
step, the descent into the abyss and the hell 
where fear and torment dwell is almost in- 
evitable." Perhaps he has gotten his training 
in the depreciation of moral ideals from the 
firm itself. "In some instances, the example 
of the firm educates in dishonest courses. If 
the firm weaves cotton threads in and sells 
them for silk, if the druggist teaches the clerk 
to . adulterate the medicines, if the merchant 
teaches the clerk to tell lies in the advertise- 
ment, if the youth discovers that his employer's 
weights are periodically short, little by little 
he suffers in his own character, and gradually 
becomes himself an adept in stealing and de- 
ceiving as a fine art." He argues, "I must 
live," while the business man, struggling 
against unfavorable odds, asserts, "I cannot 
do business on these principles and live." 
Very likely, but there was a time when men 
could not be Christians and live, and so they 
were Christians still and died. 

Life every man holds dear; but the dear man 
Holds honor far more precious-dear than life. 

(Shakespeare.) 

We should make all possible haste to correct 
whatever evils there may be in our social and 
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industrial system. Jointly and individually, 
we are responsible for their contribution in 
facilitating the crime of deceit and dishonesty. 
It is the imperative duty of citizenship to 
shrink from no modifications, adjustments, 
changes, however far-reaching or difficult to 
attain, when the sober judgment of honest and 
intelligent citizenship is convinced that the 
things proposed have in them the potency of 
larger good and more perfect justice to all 
men. But the claim that some different indus- 
trial system or social organism will abolish 
dishonesty is wholly without warrant. Ex- 
ternal conditions help, and always and ever 
the moral obligation obtains to make them the 
very best possible, but even then they are only 
secondary. Primarily, honesty is in the man. 
(5) Unavoidable Responsibility. It is im- 
portant that we know ourselves in the light of 
truth, and that we hold ourselves bound to 
that responsibility for personal integrity 
which no man can finally avoid. We may 
again pause with profit, confronted with the 
searching questions of Dr. Hyde : "Do you live 
from hand to mouth? Do you spend for food 
and dress, pleasure and amusement, every cent 
you can lay your hands on? Have you nothing 
laid by for a rainy day? Have you no per- 
manent plan of life to which each day is inci- 
dental and tributary, for the sake of which 
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you can forego a thousand fleeting satisfac- 
tions that perish with the using? Do you own 
nothing but the barest necessities of physical 
existence? If not due to sickness, accident, 
misfortune, or the wrongdoing of others; if 
you might have saved something and still have 
nothing; if this abject poverty is your own 
fault, then you are guilty of shiftlessness. Do 
you buy what you cannot pay for? Do you 
indulge in what you cannot afford? Are you 
in debt without the means of prompt pay- 
ment? In a word, are you living at the ex- 
pense of the washerwomen and dressmakers, 
and tailors, and butchers, and grocers, and 
doctors, and dentists of your town? If so, 
then you are perverting property from the 
service of the person to whom it belongs to 
the uses of yourself, to whom it does not be- 
long. You are a beggar in disguise, and the 
outcome of your conduct has much the same 
effect as downright stealing. Do you take 
things that do not belong to you, without so 
much as a promise to pay? Do you promote 
schemes which you know are insolvent, in 
order to make money out of deluded investors? 
Do you get for yourselves or give to others, 
sinecure offices under the government or in 
private business? Do you organize or re- 
organize corporations so as to get stock for 
worthless property or insignificant services? 
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Do you secure franchises and favors from the 
public by political pull, without giving an 
equivalent? Do you try in any way to get 
something for nothing? Then you are one of 
the many kinds of thief. Do you support 
yourself, and do your part in the support of 
your family; living comfortably and decently 
and having a little to spare? Do you properly 
subordinate temporary indulgences to per- 
manent interests? Are you always above the 
base necessity of begging, and the almost 
equally base necessity of borrowing for cur- 
rent expenses? If so, you are holding your 
own in the economic struggle. Have you 
money in the bank? Do you own something — 
a farm, a house, a horse, a kit of tools, a 
library, a stock of goods, an interest in a 
factory — and do you enjoy improving it, keep- 
ing it up-to-date, and making it as good a 
thing of its kind as you can? Do you sacrifice 
a thousand other things for the one thing by 
which you express your personal choice, and 
on which you stamp your individuality? Have 
you something in reserve for the education of 
your children, for your own old age, for the 
help of friends who may be in need or trouble, 
for good causes which you generously support? 
Then you are thrifty, a saver and producer of 
capital. Do you anticipate large public wants 
and provide the means to satisfy them? Do 
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you watch progress all over the world, and 
apply methods and devices, which succeed at 
one point, at similar points elsewhere? Can 
. you make two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before? Can you see clearly great under- 
takings before they are accomplished, calcu- 
late cost and profit, fill others with the vision, 
induce them to share the cost in hope of the 
profit, and then make a good thing for them 
and yourself, and best of all for the community 
you improve and serve? Then you are a cap- 
tain of industry, a man of enterprise." 

2. The Relation of Individual Honesty to 
Statutory Reform. 

The remedy for the balances of deceit in 
a nation's life consists both in the raising of 
the standard of individual honesty and in the 
seeking of statutory reform. The latter is 
vital and necessary, the former is funda- 
mental, basic, and absolutely indispensable. 
I^or "the community will become honest only 
as individual men become honest." The 
remedy will include the utilizing of the power 
of an aroused public conscience, a campaign 
of agitation and of education adapted to the 
increase of intellectual discrimination and 
moral sensitiveness, the punishment of evil- 
doers, the correction of bad conditions, the 
acceptance of the obligation of absolute 
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honesty always and everywhere, and the in- 
sistence upon one standard of honesty and 
one only — "one standard and one only for the 
man and the manager; one standard and one 
only for the man and the politician; one 
standard and one only for the man and the 
minister." 

3. A New Vision and Purpose Born of a 
Neto Heart. 

Above all else, the remedy is in a new vision 
and a new purpose, born of a new heart. The 
controlling passion of greed for gain must be 
converted into the passion for service. The 
dominant purpose of the Christ — "The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister" — must become the burning ambition 
of every man. Honesty must be in the sons 
of men by virtue of the divine touch. "The 
supreme need of the hour is not one magnifi- 
cent spasm of righteous devotion which pro- 
duces a sensational crusade against fraud and 
graft, but the birth of honest purpose in the 
breast of every man, the fearless exposure of 
corruption everywhere — in government, in 
business, and in the church; a devotion to 
righteousness that loves integrity so much 
that it will make a man face failure, and 
poverty, and public censure, rather than be a 
silent partner to any wrong. The revival of 
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common honesty will come not by preaching 
mere honesty. The temple of our civic and 
commercial life will be purified not by de- 
nouncing graft in screeching tones. Morality 
must be continually inspired and enforced by 
religion. And religion must be kept sane and 
sober by evermore making its supreme duty 
the moralizing of all life after the pattern of 
Jesus. We must see our duties to our fellow- 
men in the light of our supreme duty to Al- 
mighty God. It is incumbent upon every 
Christian man to live in business and in poli- 
tics a life above the reproach of degrading 
suspicion. The church must set its face like 
a rock against fraud everywhere, holding up 
the everlasting difference between right and 
wrong, and insisting with the emphasis of 
Jesus upon the incomparable worth of char- 
acter, without which knowledge and skill and 
wealth are a menace to possessor and to com- 
munity.'' Christianity must abide the test of 
its fruitage in the lives of men. Indeed, what 
good are sermons, churches, creeds, and reli- 
gious services and professions, if we cannot 
find in them all a power that can make honest 
men? Religion must not be made a cloak to 
give credit and semblance of truth to dis- 
honest men. Neither the church nor the world 
has any tolerance to-day for men like the 
Quaker described by Irving Bacheller, who. 
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clad in conventional garb, had sold him a horse 
that went limping before it had been ridden 
a mile, and who, when he saw Bacheller re- 
turning with the horse, held up both his hands 
exclaiming, "No, no; thee must not ask me to 
take back the horse," to which Bacheller re- 
plied, "O, I wasn't going to ; all that I want is 
that you lend me your hat and coat till I can 
sell him to someone else." Let Christianity 
be kept pure and virile, for she is the soul 
and conscience of the markets. It is hers to 
project into the poisoned blood of modern 
traffic the antitoxine of her own moral vigor 
and ethical spirit. Verily, except the Lord 
build this house of honor, honesty, personal 
integrity, and high endeavor, they labor in 
vain that strive to build it. 

III. The Tonic of the Heights 

When the air is putrid with the vileness of 
revelations of deceit and corruption, it is im- 
portant that we keep firm faith in the God 
of all righteousness, and that we think often 
and much upon "whatsoever things are honest 
and true." One man falls, but a multitude 
stand; we must see them, and not him alone. 
The muckrake process has its value, but also 
its dangers. Badness and failure are adver- 
tised, but goodness and fidelity are too com- 
mon to be news. Present-day life, like the 
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history of the past, abounds in sterling char- 
acter and noble service. Nor does the honest 
and good man live in vain. Men live on, and 
grow in the high esteem of the generations, 
because their honesty is precious in the sight 
of men and of God. 

i. Lincoln. 

Who can stop or measure the influence of 
a Lincoln! There he is, tall and mighty in 
the genuine love of his heart, and in the abso- 
lute honesty of his every purpose and en- 
deavor! We see him yet bringing out and 
handing to the government inspector that little 
carefully kept package containing the identical 
one dollar and ninety cents belonging to the 
government, the money in hand when the little 
post office was closed. We see in the many 
little acts of his life revelators of character 
that help to explain how it was possible for 
him to make good in the mighty task of highest 
public service when a nation was passing 
through the most crucial epoch of its history. 
The honesty of Lincoln was not only an asset 
to the nation then, but will be forever, while 
with loving devotion we crown him the tallest 
white angel of a thousand years. 

2. Orant. 

Or what picture is there in all the universe 
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more sublime than that of General Grant, the 
honest hero in deep distress: "Advanced in 
years, having been betrayed by his friends, he 
hands over his fortune and his home, with 
the treasures and gifts of a grateful world, to 
a man who could not possibly need them, 
simply because it was honest. Look at him. 
Old, war-worn, bidding farewell to his home 
and its many tokens and mementoes of affec- 
tion and honor, gathered from all the world, 
from princes, and kings, and emperors, and 
czars. See him stand before the portrait of 
his only daughter, taking his last look, with 
the tears running down his cheeks, then tak- 
ing his wife on his arm and walking with her 
again down into poverty, and there sitting 
down with a bandage about his aching head, 
and a horrible and mortal disease clutching 
his throat, patiently, uncomplainingly, with 
his pen earning daily bread for his family." 
How many fortunes of a billion dollars would 
the nation take in exchange for the honesty 
of Ulysses S. Grant? 

3. McKinley. 

And what shall we say of the honest ex- 
ample and life of. William McKinley? As a 
young man he promises his mother never to 
take a law case that is not clean. In middle 
life he surrenders all his property, and his 
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wife adds her estate for his obligations. "It 
was only to help a friend that he had used his 
name, but that name must not be soiled. It 
is good to see such honesty." 

J^. Sir Walter Scott. 

But we in America have no monopoly upon 
it all. Go yonder across the seas to where 
the rippling waters of the Tweed breathe sweet 
music to the praise and honor of Sir Walter 
Scott. Pull aside the curtains! Step softly 
backward o'er the stage of time! A man at 
midnight in mighty struggle paces the spacious 
halls of yonder palace ! The publishing house 
has failed and Sir Walter Scott declares him- 
self a beggar. See him, an honored citizen, 
fifty-five years of age, with six years and six 
hundred thousand dollars between him and 
the welcome twilight of rest. Behold a hero ! 
who held honor so dear that he wore out his 
brain to pay debts for whose existence he was 
in no sense to blame. He threw himself into 
his almost hopeless task with the prodigious 
energy of buoyant youth. Out of his great, 
frank, wise, loving nature, his rich, sympa- 
thetic imagination, and his opulence of 
knowledge, there came, accompanied by the 
birth-pangs of ceaseless, grinding toil, the 
grandest collection of jeweled prizes ever con- 
tributed by a single writer to the world's 
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library of novel literature. Thus did the 
kindly hand of Providence, through the dili- 
gence and honesty of man, transfigure the mis- 
fortune of the one into a blessing for the multi- 
tude, while for the victim there was reserved 
the diadem of immortal fame. He had not only 
paid his debts, but he had inspired the whole 
human race to honest living, and left a noble 
legacy to the world. Hear his testimony just 
before his death : 

"I think I shall never walk again; but I 
must not complain, for my plan of settling 
my debts has been, thank God, completely 
successful, and I have paid one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds, without owing 
anyone a ha'penny. ... I am drawing 
near to the close of my career. I am fast 
shuffling oflf the stage. I have been perhaps 
the most voluminous author of the day; and 
it is a comfort to me to think that I have 
tried to unsettle no man's faith, to corrupt 
no man's principles, and that I have written 
nothing which on my deathbed I should wish 
blotted." 

5. The Ooal of the Soul. 

O my countrymen, the way of honesty, 
though sometimes it be a path of thorns, is 
worth the price, and many there be that walk 
therein ! 
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Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea! 

(Holmes.) 
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'As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, 
so walk ye In him: rooted and built up In him, and 
stabllshed in the faith, as ye have been taught, abound- 
ing therein with thanksgiving" (Col. 2. 6, 7). 

"The kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost" 
(Rom. 14. 17). 

"Not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing 
of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; which 
he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour" (Titus 3. 5, 6). 

"With the heart man believeth unto righteousness" 
(Rom. 10. 10). 

"Who through faith wrought righteousness" (Heb. 
11. 33). 

"So might grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord" (Rom. 5. 21). 

"If Christ be in you, . . . the Spirit is life because 
of righteousness" (Rom. 8. 10). 

"If ye love me, keep my commandments" (John 
14. 15). 

"Whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is the love 
of God perfected: hereby know we that we are in him" 
(1 John 2. 5). 



CHAPTER IV 
RELIGION AND ETHICS 

I. Is THE Relation of Religion and Ethics 
Fundamental and Vital? 

The moral revolution of the times prompts 
a new consideration of the old question of the 
relation of religion and ethics. In the Chris- 
tian concept is this relation incidental or 
vital? Are ethical ideals, Christlike stand- 
ards, righteous living, unselfish service, a new 
kingdom of man upon the earth which be- 
cause of righteousness shall be the kingdom 
of God, fundamental to genuine religion? If 
so, how do these facts help us to interpret the 
meaning of the times, and what bearing do 
they have upon the life of our age, individual 
and collective? 

1. Ethical Character and Teaching of the 
Bible. 

In the Bible the peculiarly close relation of 
religion with life is a strikipg and ever- 
apparent fact. To the Jewish mind God was 
the source and sanction of the moral law, and 
the moral law was the embodied will of God. 
The questions common to philosophy, such as 
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the end of life, the ideal order of life, the 
nature of virtue, and the sanction of the moral 
law, give place in Old Testament Scripture to 
the one question of the actual content of the 
divine law with respect to the conduct which 
God commands and that which he forbids. 
With their own development of the relations 
of life and of civic ideas there came new and 
larger revelations of the will and purpose of 
their God. The unfolding and development 
of their religious conceptions was accom- 
panied by a distinct evolution of their ethical 
standards. Accordingly, the ethical char- 
acter and teaching of the Old Testament, and 
in fact, of the Bible as a whole, is not pre- 
sented in the form of a system, with precise 
definition and systematic arrangement. "The 
ethical ideas, like the metaphysical ideas, 
underlie the histories, the prophecies, the 
legislation, and the writings of the apostles; 
they are not deduced or criticized, but assumed 
as premises." 

(1) Central Feature of Old Testament 
Morality. A careful study of the ethical ele- 
ment in its relation to the religion of the Jew 
supports the conclusion that "the central 
feature of Old Testament morality is that it is 
religious ; it is grafted on to the national faith 
and worship." "The character of God was 
the final rule of the life of man." Their cere- 
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monial observances and their ethical standards 
are "two coordinate developments of the one 
principle — the holiness of Jehovah." While 
the greater depth and value of Old Testament 
moral teaching pertains to the individual and 
the religious life, yet there is considerable 
which has significance in the political and 
social sphere. The condition of society was 
very simple, but the standard of morality and 
ethics, growing out of their fundamental con- 
ception of the nature of God, contains prin- 
ciples of righteousness that are abiding and 
eternal. "Acts of violence and oppression are 
the chief burden of denunciation." Usury in 
the matter of interest, drunkenness, and im- 
purity are among the sins noticed, which 
have a pronounced political and social signifi- 
cance. 

(2) Ethical Standards of the New Testa- 
ment. Coming to the New Testament, we find 
a tone even more definitely moral. The 
ethical standards are an advance upon the 
Old Testament, and their highest expressions 
are the inspiration of our noblest modern 
ideals. The New Testament is primarily 
ethical rather than political in the sense that 
it deals largely with the qualities and errors 
of individual minds ; nevertheless it has a far- 
reaching importance for political and social 
life. Its mastery of great principles for the 
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individual life affects life in its organized and 
collective capacity at every point where one 
life touches other lives, either in interests that 
conflict or blend. The morality of the New 
Testament also stands in very close relation 
to the worship of God, and is "essentially a 
religious morality." 

(3 J The Ethical Significance and Supremacy 
of Christ. The ethics of the New Testament 
center in Christ, the influence of his person 
and teaching, and the results attending his 
activity and sacriflce. "That which was hope 
or aspiration under the old covenant is ful- 
filled in the new ; the access to God, which was 
before an object of longing, is attained 
through Christ; the forgiveness, the lack of 
which so seriously complicated the ancient 
religious efforts, has become possible through 
Christ. This is, in fact, the central point in 
the comparison of the two systems; the note 
of the old covenant is promise, that of the 
new is fulfillment. From this most of the 
other differences may be derived directly or 
indirectly." The atonement of Christ is of 
vast ethical moment, not only because it car- 
ries the moral quality and motive into the 
solution of the problems of sin and forgive- 
ness, but because his sacrifice even unto death 
supplies a new dynamic in the lives and ideals 
of men, and in the divine moral order makes 
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possible to humanity the practical realization 
of the ethical ideal. In his teachings he does 
not systematically develop a code of ethics. 
"His significance lies, rather, in the realm of 
personality, in the unique quality of his moral 
feeling and judgment, in the peculiar way in 
which men and things moved him, and in 
which he reacted upon them. From the drama 
of his life we are unable to compile a system 
of morals, but we may see how a great Person- 
ality creates a moral standard by what he 
does and suffers, and how he elucidates it in 
his words." "We must never lose sight of the 
connecting lines that run between his ethical 
teaching and his religious principles. His 
moral and his religious principles are closely 
interwoven, while his moral feeling, his love 
for man, is inseverable from the religious basis 
of his belief in the Fatherhood of God." He 
made clear the true relation between the new 
dispensation and the old law, interpreting its 
precepts and deepening its application into 
an ethical import that found the "inmost 
springs of conduct in the heart." He set forth 
the fundamental character of the citizens of 
the new kingdom in terms of such supreme 
ethical worth that in proportion as his true 
followers dominate the life of any community 
or nation there is "a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness," individual, political, 
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industrial, and social. The ethics which we 
need to-day are the ethics which follow as 
corollaries and resultants of the facts upon 
which Christianity rests, the acceptance of 
Christ's plan of salvation and the Lordship of 
Jesus in daily life. 

2. Relation of Religion and Ethics from the 
standpoint of Philosophy. 

From the standpoint of philosophy the ques- 
tion of the relation of religion and ethics takes 
us back to the consideration of belief in the 
World-Ground as ethical. The human mind 
has never been satisfied with a merely meta- 
physical conception of God. The best philo- 
sophic thought of the age has defined the 
character of God in terms that recognize his 
ethical nature and exalt his moral qualities. 
The moral revolution wrought by Christianity 
has to a considerable extent been due to a 
revealing and application of new ethical con- 
ceptions of God and man and their mutual 
relations. 

(1) Accompaniments of the Christian Phi- 
losophy of the World'Oround as Ethical. If 
philosophy concedes the World-Ground to be 
ethical and moral, it thereby makes the alli- 
ance of religion and ethics to be necessary 
and vital. In the acceptable worship of God 
"the Spirit is life because of righteousness," 
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and the love of God makes sure the keeping of 
his commandments. Philosophy breaks down 
in the effort to make ethics "a self-sufficient 
science based solely on our moral insight." 
Christianity gives us not only the highest 
possible moral principles, based upon the 
moral insight of man as partaking of the 
nature of a World-Ground fundamentally 
ethical, but it affords us also those ideal, extra- 
ethical conceptions which condition the appli- 
cation of moral principles, and the moral and 
spiritual inspiration and power needful to the 
enforcing of the sense of obligation. The 
philosophy of the Christian religion, growing 
out of the essential nature of God as ethical 
and moral and not merely metaphysical, con- 
templates man in relation to "a moral king- 
dom stretching over all worlds and ages. The 
moral law is not merely a psychological fact 
in us, but also an expression of a Holy Will 
which can be neither defied nor mocked. Hence 
its triumph is secure. The universe, and God 
within and beyond the universe, are on the 
side of righteousness. Christianity also sets 
up a transcendent personal ideal which is at 
once the master-light of our moral seeing and 
our chief spiritual inspiration. Finally, we 
are told of a God whose name and nature are 
love, in whom we live and move and have our 
being, and who is carrying all things on to 
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an outcome of infinite goodness." Christi- 
anity, in its treatment of the nature of man 
and of the common good, of the inspiration of 
duty and the way in which the doing of it 
becomes possible, introduces into philosophy 
and life new principles of ethics whereby it 
rises above the ethical limitations of every 
other system. 

S. Security of Ethical Yalues^ or Ghuaratir 
tees of Christianity for Right Conduct. 

(1) The Moral Energy and Dynamic of 
Faith. The Christian religion is unique in its 
provision for the securing of ethical interests, 
through the guarantees by which it provides 
for right conduct. These guarantees are 
chiefly two — the moral energy and dynamic of 
faith and the influence and power of the Holy 
Spirit. Righteousness is not merely objective, 
coming to the believing heart as the gift of 
grace through faith in Jesus Christ, but it is 
also subjective in its transformation of human 
nature in the direction of inclination and 
power to do the righteousness which is 
wrought of faith. "At his conversion, Saul, 
a despairing man, threw himself on the grace 
of God, crying, ^God be merciful to me, the 
sinner, for Jesus Christ's sake,' and in so 
doing found rest. On reflection this experi- 
ence shaped itself intellectually into the doc- 
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trine of justification by faith: God regards 
as righteous any man, be he the greatest sinner, 
who trusts his grace through Jesus Christ. 
At a later period, Paul, the believing man, on 
examining himself, discovered that what he 
had utterly failed to accomplish on the method 
of legalism he was now able approximately to 
achieve — the realization of the moral ideal 
even as interpreted by the Christian con- 
science, an ideal infinitely higher than the 
Pharisaic. The righteousness of the law, 
spiritualized and summed up in love, was ac- 
tually being fulfilled in him." The energy of 
faith, in its subtile, penetrating nature, had 
proven a dynamic in life — a power working 
righteousness. The faith that saves, in its 
moral tendency, makes for right conduct. 
Through it men please God and obtain the 
righteousness of his pardoning grace through 
Christ, and also through faith men's lives are 
made morally sublime by an inward personal 
righteousness which realizes the moral ideal 
in character and conduct. The needed stimu- 
lus to Christlike living, the power to make 
men upright in character and holy in life, is 
inherent in faith. "It is not an accident that 
it works that way ; it cannot but so work." 

(2) The Influence and Power of the Holy 
Spirit. The second guarantee of right con- 
duct which makes the Christian religion 
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unique in its ethical value is the influence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. "The Holy Spirit 
is the ground and source of Christian sanctity. 
The Spirit's function is before all things to 
help the Christian to be holy." The work of 
the Divine Spirit in the overcoming of the 
baser nature of man, the building up in right- 
eousness and true holiness, and the enduement 
with power for service, is a moral miracle of 
the highest ethical importance. The super- 
natural, so far from being averse to ethical 
interests, is the power through which ethical 
ideals and efficiency are possible. The Spirit's 
influence, though in accordance with the laws 
of rational nature, reaches beyond the limita- 
tions of human resource. The best evidence 
and test that a man is under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit is to be found in the abound- 
ing of love and kindred graces in the life, 
manifesting themselves in personal character 
and in service for others. The Holy Spirit 
makes life to move on the highest ethical plane. 
"He is the atmosphere of the moral world, 
ready to enter into every human heart wher- 
ever he finds an opening." 

Come, Holy Ghost, our hearts inspire, 

Let us thine influence prove; 
Source of the old prophetic fire, 

Fountain of life and love. 

(Charles Wesley.) 
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Jf. The Ethical Character of the Essentials 
of Personal Religion. 

The essentials of personal religion, as taught 
by Christianity, involve the foremost ethical 
standard. Life in Christ, with all that it 
includes, touches all life with newness and 
benediction. "The kingdom of God is within 
us, a principle of life, a regenerated manhood, 
by which the whole nature is transformed and 
set in harmony with all that is best." Chris- 
tianity is a life. "Righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost" are vital godliness, 
the essence of religion. Christian character 
in its substantial nature. The dominant ex- 
pression of Christian activity is ethical and 
spiritual. Life and duty are essentials of 
Christianity. The spirit of Christ is to be 
shown in all the phases of daily duty. Life, 
which is the field of ethics, is the field where 
Christianity is supreme through the kingdom 
of Christ. Our great need for the advance- 
ment of ethics is Christlike men, who meet all 
the facts of life in the light of Christ's ideal. 

11. The Meaning foe Reform of the Vital 
Relation of Religion and Ethics 

i. Common Life as the Sphere of Ethics. 

For the individual the sphere of ethics is 
common life. The relation of religion and ethics 
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calls for the making of religion an affair of 
common daily life. Religious exercises, such 
as prayer, Bible reading, meditation, and the 
services and solemnities of the church, are all 
of great importance, but they are only a means 
to an end — "to glorify God and do good to 
men ; and that end can perhaps best be attained 
by him whose life is a busy one, whose avoca- 
tions bear him daily into contact with his 
fellows, into the intercourse of society, into 
the heart of the world." The ethics of per- 
sonal Christianity find expression in "those 
habits of daily self-denial, of resistance to 
temptation, of kindness, gentleness, humility, 
sympathy, active beneficence, which are to be 
acquired only in daily contact with mankind" 
in the common walks of life. The meaning of 
ethics in religion is "the glorifying of God 
amid the duties and trials of the world — the 
guiding our course amid the adverse winds 
and currents of temptation, by the starlight of 
duty and the compass of divine truth — the 
bearing us manfully, wisely, courageously, for 
the honor of Christ in the confiict of life." 
The common life, lived with moral purpose, 
is not an unfortunate necessity, lost to reli- 
gion. Religion is more than the doing of 
spiritual or sacred acts. "It is the doing of 
secular acts from a sacred or religious motive." 
"It is the spirit or motive from which we do 
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our work which constitutes it base or noble, 
worldly or spiritual, secular or sacred." The 
world will be hallowed by the holy principles 
we carry into it. To spiritualize what is 
material and to Christianize what is secular 
is to fulfill in daily life the ethical task, by 
bringing every action under the control of the 
Christian motive. The true idea of the Chris- 
tian life in its full ethical content is not "a 
life of periodic observances, or of occasional 
fervors, or even of splendid acts of heroism 
and self-devotion, but of quiet, constant, un- 
obtrusive earnestness, amidst the common- 
place work of the world." Religious prin- 
ciple and motive in everyday life is the sig- 
nificant causal fact back of the moral up- 
heaval of the times. 

2. Ethics Vital to the Individual in All the 
Relations of Life. 

Christianity makes ethics vital to the indi- 
vidual in all the relations of life, through the 
supplying of the religious principle and 
motive together with the power by which they 
become workable. The two great needs in 
ethics are the impartial and unselfish will to 
do right and the moral and spiritual power 
to do it. "The selfish will is the great source 
not only of wars and fightings but also of 
dishonest casuistry and tampering with truth 
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and righteousness." If one has the inclina- 
tion to do wrong, he never lacks an excuse and 
can always find a way. If he is seeking to do 
right, and this principle and motive of moral 
rectitude is supreme within him, here too he 
can always find a way if he be willing to take 
God's way. We are in danger of being too easy 
with ourselves and of depending too little upon 
the divine source of our power. We are like 
the boy, Dwight L. Moody, who sought the 
help of his brother that he might be released 
from an agreement to work for a neighbor for 
the winter. True, there was an agreement 
which should have had moral force, but the 
conditions were not to his liking. At last the 
case was carried to the mother, whose Puritan 
principles and strict discipline were always 
good for the boy, though sometimes a bit severe. 
When she found that his complaint was that 
for nineteen consecutive meals he had had only 
cornmeal and milk, she asked if he had had a 
plenty to eat, and upon finding that he had 
she sent him back to fulfill his contract. The 
fine ethical sense that is willing even to suffer 
in the doing of all righteousness becomes pos- 
sible through the religious principle and 
motive. There is no situation in life so diffi- 
cult and perplexing as to make it allowable 
for a man to depart from the principles of 
perfect rectitude. The one thing to do is to 
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follow the highest dictates of conscience and 
let the results take care of themselves. The 
Christian religion has adequate equipment of 
fact, reason, motive, and spiritual power, to 
produce in the midst of greatest difficulties 
the most superior type of life. 

3, The Compulsion of Moral Motive in 
Realizing the Ethical Ideal. 

He who is possessed of the ethical ideal is 
under the compulsion of moral motive to con- 
secrate all his powers to its achievement. This 
ideal with its simplicity and strength of pur- 
pose naturally begins with the individual. In 
him it takes the form of Christlike character 
bent upon service. He quickly sees that the 
solution of the world problem is Christlikeness 
made common property. His ideal for him- 
self depends not a little upon other individuals 
and upon society as a whole sharing with him 
its attainment. "The moral life finds its chief 
field in the service of the common good. 
Neither virtue nor happiness is attainable as a 
direct abstract aim. It is a commonplace that 
happiness eludes direct pursuit; and it is 
equally true, though less generally recognized, 
that virtue is alike elusive. Our nature acts 
spontaneously and normally only when we are 
taken out of ourselves and our attention is 
directed to our normal objects. The man who 
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is seeking to do as he would be done by, and 
to love his neighbor as himself, is in a much 
better way morally than the man who is en- 
gaged in self-culture and the pursuit of 
virtue." The personal attainment desired is 
not an abstract goodness apart from life. The 
goal for him who aspires is reached only by 
the upward leading and lifting of those by 
whom he is surrounded. 

4. Ethics and the Building of the Brother- 
hood. 

Social solidarity and democracy of interest 
are inherent in the Christian standard of 
ethics. The nature of the case, subject to 
divine law, forbids that any man should get 
on, either religiously or ethically, while living 
to himself. The moral upreach and well-being 
of the one is unavoidably linked with the 
interest of that one in the building of the 
brotherhood in society as a whole. The imme- 
diate task which lies between every man and 
that moral satisfaction and spiritual attain- 
ment for which he craves and strives is the 
task of absolutely unselfish devotion to the 
common good. This task will not permit a 
man to solve the personal equation in its 
ethical bearings without the entanglements of 
political, social, and economic life. Educa- 
tion, society, politics, and industry are the 
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arena of his exertion for the common welfare, 
through the reconstruction of all human rela- 
tions in conformity to his vision of the moral 
standard. 

5. Ethical Reconstruction and the Flood- 
Tides of Practical Righteousness, 

The age spirit embodies and epitomizes the 
rapidly growing conviction that normal reli- 
gion is ethical and dynamic in life, and that 
the field for ethics and moral endeavor is 
where the multitudes daily suffer because of 
the lack of the application of such principles 
and effort. Much that we see in the move- 
ment of the times may savor of turmoil and 
strife and be stamped as crude and imperfect, 
but he utterly misses the meaning of this 
dawning epoch of daily righteousness who 
fails to recognize a determined purpose to 
bring together, in the common walks of per- 
sonal vocation and public concern, religion 
and life, ethics and deed. The deepening con- 
viction that these things belong together, not 
by convention but by that divine right eter- 
nally written as immutable law in the moral 
necessities of both religion and life, is a high 
sign of promise for our age, revolutionary in 
its significance for both individual and collec- 
tive life. The doors are open toward humanity 
and brotherhood, and the fioodtides are sweep- 
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ing us on in the direction of practical 
righteousness. The mighty citadels of injus- 
tice, selfishness, corruption, and greed in 
human life, society, industry, and politics are 
beginning to give way before the ethical de- 
mands of an awakened conscience. The moral 
sense of the world, which the church has 
created, is now saying to the church, "Profes- 
sion we expect, but practice we demand." The 
good man is counting it his business to serve. 
The moral consciousness of the times is pro- 
nouncing judgment upon the inconsistencies 
and wrongs of individual life, and of the 
numerous and varied forms of organic life. 
The transition of this history-making era is 
toward reconstruction in conformitv with new 
ethical ideals, born of divine light and love 
in human hearts and of the vigor of a moral 
purpose to be "doers and not hearers only of 
the word." In it all we see the pledge of a 
new day, "when social wrongs shall be righted, 
monstrous evils slain, and civic unrighteous- 
ness cease," and there shall be "a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness." It is in the 
nature of Christianity to assert itself as a 
moral force working righteousness until every 
wrong is righted and Christ is Lord indeed. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored; 
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He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift 
sword : 

His truth is marching on. 

I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling 

camps; 
They have builded him an altar in the evening dews 

and damps; 
I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and fiaring 

lamps : 

His day is marching on. 

I have read a mighty gospel, writ in burdened hearts 

that feel: 
"As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace 

shall dear'; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his 
heel. 

Since God is marching on. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall nevei: call 

retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his Judgment 

seat: 
0! be swift, my soul, to answer him! be Jubilant, my 
feet! 

Our Qod is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me : 
As he died to make men holy, let us live to make men 
free. 

While God is marching on. 
("Battle Hymn of the Republic," by Julia Ward Howe, 
with variations by the writer of this chapter.) 
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OF THE WILLOW OR OF THE OAK 
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'For do I now persuade men or Ood? or do I seek to 
please men? for if I yet pleased men, I should not be 
the servant of Christ" (Gal. 1. 10). 

"With me it is a very small thing that I should be 
Judged of you, or of any man's judgment: . . . But he 
that judgeth me is the Lord" (1 Cor. 4. 3, 4). 

"Let every one of us please his neighbor for his good 
to edification. For even Christ pleased not himself" 
(Rom. 15. 2, 3). 



CHAPTER V 
OF THE WILLOW OR OF THE OAK 

Paulet^ lord treasurer of Britain under 
four reigns, was once asked how he held his 
place under so many changes. He answered, 
"I sprang from the willow and not from the 
oak." The willow man may for a while meet 
the popular fancy and be classed as clever, 
but the ideals compelling attention and the 
forces immanent to the times are creating an 
atmosphere increasingly congenial to the man 
of oak. Not only in the private but also in the 
public life of to-day the qualities of the oak 
are in urgent demand as the marks of the 
acceptable man. 

I. The Passing of the Timesbrvbr and the 
New APPRECLA.TION OF Moral Values 

The day of the timeserver is not now. The 
demand of the hour is for an anchorage and 
an outlook more fundamental and vital than 
the mere expediency of pleasing men. It is 
not of necessity a matter for congratulation 
when all men proclaim our praises. Indeed, 
it may even be true that when a man's ways 
please this lost world it is time to line them up 
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with the will of the Lord. Sir Walter Scott 
said, "Fair words are easily bought, but they 
are seldom worth the purchase money." There 
is a pliancy and a yielding that is destructive 
of character and that embodies the truth of 
Byron's line, "How servile is the task to please 
alone!" The subtle temptation to become 
timeservers, mere pleasers of men, is the cor- 
roding destroyer that consumes the heart of 
character and lays waste the bulwarks of 
civilization. To have a conscience that is keen 
and discerning in its appreciation of moral 
values in respect to right and wrong, and a 
will capable of self-determination through the 
help of the Divine — that is character. To 
have citizens who, in a choice between the 
two, will please God rather than men; who 
regard men's judgment a very small thing 
when conflicting with the judgment of the 
Lord; but who study and strive to please the 
neighbor only for his good to edification — 
that is national stability. 

1. ^^Those Who Seek to Please Everybody 
Please Nobody/^ 

In the Wisdom of ^sop there is a fable 
entitled "The Man and His Two Sweethearts." 
The fable tells of a middle-aged man, whose 
hair had begun to turn gray, who courted two 
women at the same time. One of them was 
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young and the other well advanced in years. 
The elder woman, ashamed to be courted by 
a man younger than herself, made a point, 
whenever her admirer visited her, of pulling 
out some portion of his black hairs. The 
younger, on the contrary, not wishing to be- 
come the wife of an old man, was equally 
zealous in removing every gray hair she could 
find. Thus it came to pass that between them 
both he very soon found that he had not a hair 
left on his head. The moral of the fable is 
stated in the words, "Those who seek to please 
everybody please nobody. '' 

2. How to Oet On in the World^ or the 
Secret of Success. 

How to get on in the world is not wholly 
nor yet chiefly a question of pleasing every- 
body. Not even all of the willow and none of 
the oak could make this possible. Success is 
a matter of doing life's work. As an inci- 
dental consideration many will be pleased and 
approve, because the highest success in the 
doing of life's work will involve not only a 
high aim and a noble purpose but all the tact 
and skill at our command, needful to human 
cooperation. 

3. The Censures and Applauses of the 
Public. 

The being displeasing and unpopular is not 
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necessarily praiseworthy. Joseph Addison in 
The Spectator gave expression to a large 
measure of truth when he wrote : "A man's 
first care should be to avoid the reproaches of 
his own heart ; his next, to escape the censures 
of the world. If the last interferes with the 
former, it ought to be entirely neglected; but 
otherwise there cannot be a greater satisfac- 
tion to an honest mind than to see those ap- 
probations which it gives itself seconded by 
the applauses of the public. A man is more 
sure of his conduct when the verdict which he 
passes upon his own behavior is thus War- 
ranted and confirmed by the opinion of all 
that know him." 

II. The Pleasure op Others and Selp- 
Kealization op the Ideal Good 

The ideal good for the individual is possible 
only in and through social relationships. 
The pleasure of others, in so far as pleasure is 
identical with welfare, is fundamental to our 
self-realization of the ideal good. We reach 
the goal of individual perfection through our 
devotion to the common good, not necessarily 
in the things that do please but in the things 
that should please others. The late and re- 
nowned Borden P. Bowne has well said : "The 
ideal good is conscious life in the full develop- 
ment of all its normal possibilities; and the 
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actual good is greater or less as this ideal is 
more or less approximated. For man the 
attainment of this good involves the perfection 
of individual life and of social relations. For 
man the good is perfectly realizable only in 
and through the coworking of the community ; 
indeed, the good exists mainly in a social form. 
Hence virtue itself largely takes on the form 
of working for the common good, and un- 
selfishness is often set forth as the chief if not 
the sole virtue. The realization of normal 
human possibilities is, then, the only concep- 
tion possible of human good. . . . Not all 
happiness, but normal happiness ; not all good, 
but the true good; not the things which do 
please, but the things which should please, 
are to be the aim of action." 

1. Moral Insight in the Application of 
Oood Will and in the Effort to Please. 

To discover and determine what the things 
are which should please we have to fall back 
upon some form of moral insight. Such moral 
insight presupposes certain elements of equip- 
ment in the subjective life of the individual. 
"Our morality involves not merely the law of 
love, but also an ideal of humanity which 
conditions its application. This ideal contains 
two elements — a conception of what man ought 
to be and one of what he ought to do. The law 
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of good will and its implications, the ill desert 
of the evil will, a human ideal more or less 
clearly perceived and the obligation of which 
is more or less strongly felt, but both of which 
are growing with the unfolding of humanity 
and the enlargement of knowledge — these con- 
stitute in principle the moral outfit of the 
race from the subjective side." 

2. The Will of God and the Call of the 
Supreme Oood. 

The response to the call of the supreme good 
is in the doing of the will of God. The inner, 
personal, subjective life is not sufficient unto 
itself in the attainment of the goal of the 
ideal good. That goal summons us into tune 
with the Infinite, and becomes possible to us 
only in the coordination and cooperation of 
the human and the divine. The pleasing of 
God, the working together with him in pur- 
poseful conformity to the immutable laws of 
the kingdom of life, is not only the ground and 
source of moral insight, but is vital to that 
pleasing of men in which inheres both our 
welfare and theirs. The effort to please men 
may fail through their disloyalty to or mis- 
understanding of the ideal good. With their 
different point of view, and consequent failure 
to see with us eye to eye, their displeasure or 
criticism may be due to no fault or failure of 
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ours. But to please God is of supreme mo- 
ment, and is ever in full harmony with an 
unwavering devotion to the things which 
should please men by virtue of their approxi- 
mation to the ideal good. The gate keeper in 
a railroad station insists in spite of the rush 
upon inspecting every ticket. A passenger 
impatiently addresses him with the words: 
"You, sir, are a very unpopular man to-night." 
He answers, "I wish to be popular with only 
one man — the superintendent." To focus our 
desire and effort in the doing of the will of 
God, as revealed and exemplified in Christ, 
may not always gain the popular applause 
nor lead us whither we would in mere self- 
gratification, but it will keep us true to those 
larger and ultimate interests of life which 
finally and in the broader perspective are 
destined to please both men and God. The 
pleasing of men upon the level of the ideal 
good means that every desire and the whole 
plan of our lives be in accord with the will 
of God. 

I said, ''Let me walk in the fields." 

He said, "No, walk in the town." 
I said, "There are no fiowers there." 

He said, "No flowers, but a crown." 

I said, "But the skies are black; 

There is nothing but noise and din." 
And He wept as He sent me back — 

"There is more," He said, "there is sin." 
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I said, "But the air is thick, 
And fogs are veiling the sun." 

He answered, "Tet souls are sick. 
And souls in the dark undone!" 

I said, "I shall miss the light. 
And friends will miss me, they say." 

He answered, "Chdose to-night 
If I am to miss you or they. 
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1 pleaded for time to be given. 

He said, "Is it hard to decide? 
It will not seem so hard in heaven 

To have followed the steps of your Guide/' 

(George Macdonald.) 

3. Fidelity to the Highest and a Rational 
Principle of Accommodation and Adaptation. 

This life of fidelity to the highest is in full 
accord with a rational principle of accommo- 
dation and of adaptation. Such a principle 
is not a trifling with conviction nor a barter- 
ing with truth and conscience, but is in full 
obedience to the supreme demands of right 
for the conduct of life. There is little danger 
when the supremacy of absolute right is al- 
ways recognized, and when the aim of all 
action is the ideal good. Adaptation is well 
and needful if it be but a matter of method, 
or a conformity to custom which does not 
compromise in the direction of principle. 
Often locality and custom determine the point 
of view. A Chinese in America writing home 
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said: "What is queerer still, men will stroll 
out in company with their wives in broad 
daylight without a blush. And will you be- 
lieve that men and women take hold of each 
other's hands by way of salutation? Not only 
that, but they sit down at table together ; and 
the women are served first, reversing the order 
of nature. After all, what can you expect of 
folks who have been brought up in barbarous 
countries on the very verge of the world? 
They have not been taught the maxims of 
our sages ; they never heard of the Rites ; how 
can they know what good manners mean? We 
often think them rude and insolent when I'm 
sure they don't mean it; they^e ignorant, 
that's all." The pertinent question is how 
much of all this is a matter of indifference, 
conformity to which will make more easy and 
effective the approach for important things 
desired and sought? And how much of it 
involves a sacrifice of principle in the funda- 
mental rights of woman and relations of the 
sexes? In business, politics, and in life every- 
where moral principle must be held sacred. In 
Christian service the determining law of con- 
duct in the matter of accommodation is set 
forth in the words of Saint Paul : "I am made 
all things to all men that I might by all means 
save some." The ideal good as motive and as 
the aim of action will lead to the utmost limits 
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of personal application, inconvenience, and 
sacrifice, if only by all the means employed 
the deserving end may be attained. 

Jf. The Strength of Being in League with 
Things of Intrinsic Worth. 

The deserving end and the essential Tight- 
ness of that for which we contend are in them- 
selves a source of strength and an assurance 
of success. The mere pleaser of men may 
spend and be spent, but in it all he is only 
throwing his treasures to the winds. The man 
whose espousal puts him in league with the 
things of intrinsic worth is mortised and ad- 
joined to that which is eternal, and eternal 
justice will not fail in her reward. That is a 
true sentiment expressed by Spenser in "The 
Faerie Queene" : 

It often fals, in course of common life, 
That right long time Is overborne of wrong. 

Through avarice, or powre, or guile, or strife. 
That weakens her, and makes her party strong; 

But Justice, though her dome she doe prolong 
Yet at the last she will her owne cause right. 

The man who is of the oak may be assured 
that it is still and forever true that 

Right is right, since God is God, 

And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty. 

To falter would be sin. 

(Faber.) 
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III. Application to the Question of Our 
Attitude toward Our Age 

There are many fields in which the truths 
under consideration admit of application. In 
conclusion, I desire to suggest but one — the 
question of our attitude toward our age. 
When an age is charged with the dynamic of 
great moral movements, the reasonable pre- 
sumption is that the spirit of that age is es- 
sentially right. But the moral movements 
that give character to an age may have forged 
their way to prominence and acceptability 
against fearful odds. In the earlier stages 
there are likely to be found men who fear none 
but God, and to whom the pleasing of men is 
not of great concern. As such movements 
gain in popular favor there is always the pos- 
sibility that the real issues become less clearly 
defined, and that many people, some of them 
unconsciously, fall in with the popular align- 
ment because it is popular and pleasing to 
the majority. But even this kind of support 
may have in it some gain, just as the restraint 
of evil may be worth while, though it be from 
no higher motive than desire to please. Along 
with the indorsement of the crowd, measures 
once hard fought, and contended for from 
principle alone and at great cost, become so 
triumphantly the spirit of the age that men 
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cease to be modest and moderate in their 
eulogy of the age but indiscriminately com- 
mend. It is not wholesale indorsement that 
is needed as much as discriminating apprecia- 
tion and loyalty from principle. On the other 
hand, there are folks who seem so fearful lest 
they might please, and are so out of sympathy 
with the elemental and vital aspirations of 
the times, that they utterly fail to sense the 
true spirit of the age, and to trace amid com- 
plexities, and even contradictions, the certain 
outlines of real and significant progress. 
These people are usually very earnest but 
often very narrow. To them the world is a 
doomed ship. Escape is their definition of 
salvation. They entertain scorn or cherish 
pity for the great complex world life. The 
various activities, and especially the changes 
of the times, are dangerous and are to be 
shunned. To them all the characteristics of 
the present age are alarming. Modern educa- 
tional activity is at best a doubtful boon. 
Modern literature possesses a few fiowers but ' 
is overrun with dangerous weeds. Modern 
intellectual life is confusing and deadly to 
faith. They praise ignorance and eulogize the 
past, while they predict the doom of those who 
are ungodly enough to be eager to know, or to 
be devoted to some new thing. To them the 
times are bad and in no way serious or high- 
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minded. Political life is corrupt, business life 
is conniving and greedy, industrial life is 
heartless and soulless, social life is trifling 
and unreal, thought life is Godless and ag- 
nostic, religious life is worldly and hypocrit- 
ical. To these there is longing regret for the 
good old days and methods, and so far from 
connecting themselves up with the age merely 
to please, they deliberately — and usually con- 
scientiously — refrain both from pleasing and 
from being pleased. But he who penetrates 
to the heart of this our age will find incarnated 
there, kissed by the breath of the morning of 
this new century, great struggling impulses 
and principles of humanity, of life, and of 
moral power; impulses and principles born 
in the topless heights of soulful men, who 
walk the highways of duty in the unerring 
light of God. There may be plenty of sewerage 
left in our intellectual work, but the signifi- 
cant fact is that appetite for literary garbage 
is less ravenous than it was. Richardson, 
Smollett, and Sterne could once hold sway, 
• but not now. There are some dangers in the 
educational and the intellectual life of the 
times, but the tremendous fact worth while is 
that there is plenty of good hopeful, whole- 
some philosophy to-day, a new breadth and a 
new life in modern constructive theology, and 
unmistakably God is active now in the think- 
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ing of those who love him. It may be granted 
that there are corruption, snobbery, artificial- 
ity, selfishness, and a sad lot of bad work in 
our restless political, social, and industrial 
movements ; but unless, vulturelike, we have an 
affinity for the bad, we may see mighty strides 
of progress. When has there been the time 
that these things did not exist, often, indeed, 
in the past without confiict with the spirit and 
ideals of the age, but now dragged out into the 
light of open reproach and condemnation as 
the irreconcilable foes of this age's truest life 
and cherished dreams? Pity, justice, benevo- 
lence, and intolerance of sham, more abundant 
and commanding than ever before, witness 
the allegiance of our age in spirit and in truth 
to the things that are highest and best. The 
world of to-day is a great arena of unparal- 
leled possibilities. No lover of humanity and 
of God need fear for the direction in which 
we move, nor to relate himself sympathetically 
and helpfully to the moral world movements 
of the age, which beckon America to the leader- 
ship of the nations in the progress and' 
prophecy and ultimate realization of the ideal 
of a Christian world. Not the weak bending 
of the willow, the spineless maneuvering of 
the timeserver and mere pleaser of men; not 
the arbitrary stubbornness of indifference to 
human wishes, insensibility to the worth of 
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tact and application, not the blindness of the 
pessimist, nor yet the indiscriminate mum- 
blings of incoherent and misplaced praise — 
optimism falsely so called — not these, but the 
nobility and the strength of the oak, the manly 
endeavor for the pleasing of men upon the 
lofty but still practical altitudes of the ideal 
good in response to the moral vision that 
counts in God, the penetration and discern- 
ment that can find its way to the innermost 
secrets of the life of the times, and catching 
the inspiration and the ideals that thrill and 
throb in the spirit of the age, can winnow 
away the chaflf while planting anew the wheat 
with a heroism of faith and a consistency of 
service that brings the harvest of an hundred- 
fold — ^these are the qualities and the achieve- 
ments of the man whom God will honor, all 
honest men approve and praise, and whose 
epitaph at last will proclaim, without the blush 
and the shame of the unreal and the false, one 

Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with eternal God for power. 

Such is the man who in the spirit of the age 
will America befriend, and in whose love and 
loyalty is the hope and the pledge of the future. 

• 

Lord, our God, thy mighty hand 

Hath made our country free; 
From all her broad and happy land 

May worship rise to thee; 
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Fulfill the promise of her youth. 

Her liberty defend; 
By law and order, love and truth, 

America befriend. 

The strength of every State increase 

In Union's golden chain; 
Her thousand cities fill with peace. 

Her million fields with grain: 
The virtues of her mingled blood 

In one new people blend; 
By unity and brotherhood, 

America befriend. 

O, suffer not her feet to stray; 

But guide her untaught might, 
That she may walk in peaceful day. 

And lead the world in light. 
Bring down the proud, lift up the poor, 

Unequaled ways amend; 
By justice, nation-wide and sure, 

America befriend. 

Through all the waiting land proclaim 

Thy gospel of good will; 
And may the joy of Jesus' name 

In every bosom thrill. 
O'er hill and vale, from sea to sea. 

Thy holy reign extend; 
By faith and hope and charity, 

America befriend. 

(Henry van Dyke.) 
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PILLARS OF POWER 



"James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars" 
(Gal. 2. 9). 



CHAPTER VI 
PILLARS OF POWER 

I. The Type of Man Needful to Our Age 

The pillar is suggestive of many qualities 
which constitute and differentiate the man 
needful to our age. Whether we think of the 
Pillars of Hercules, those enormous cliflflike 
rocks at the Straits of Gibraltar, or those pil- 
lars erected as tokens of the presence of the 
Divine at some Bethel of special manifesta- 
tion, or of those embodiments of strength, 
beauty, and utility which gave grace and dis- 
tinction to the architecture of Greece and of 
Rome, in any case the analogy to a definite 
type of man is not without meaning. 

1. Men of Rock Who Seem to Be Pillars. 

In every community there are men whose 
character and service appear indispensable. 
In every form and avenue of life, in every sort 
of valuable achievement, they are towers of 
strength, on whom much, and sometimes all, 
appears to rest. They seem to be pillars. 
They may or may not be the recognized leaders, 
the men in command, but they are the men of 
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rock, who stand behind and under every good 
thing. When Admiral Schley was offered a 
compass, taken from the wreckage of Admiral 
Cervera's flag-ship, he was addressed by the 
spokesman, who said, "Sir, the crew would 
like to make you a present." "Well, my men," 
said the Admiral with an encouraging smile. 
The spokesman, hitching up his trousers, con- 
tinued: "We found this compass on the 
Spanish Admiral's ship, and we thought as 
how we would like to give it to you to remem- 
ber how you whipped them." The Admiral, 
with a tremor in his voice, answered: "Well, 
my men, I am much obliged to you, but the 
great credit of that victory belongs to you 
boys — the men behind the guns. Without you 
no laurels would come to our country." 
Schley, as he turned away with a twinkle in 
his eye bejeweled with a tear, said, "I'd rather 
have a thing like this than the adulations of 
my entire country." In the meantime the 
term, "the man behind the gun," has been 
obtaining wide currency. We are awaking to 
the truth that human progress and achieve- 
ment are not accidents, nor yet altogether 
products of some special dispensation of a 
benign Providence (though "Providence" is a 
large word in the vocabulary of rational 
faith), but human progress and achievement 
are the fruitage of character and personal 
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worth, applied in terms of toil, sacrifice, and 
service. 

(1) The Man of Personal Character. The 
man without whom the community, in all its 
varied departments of life and forms of in- 
terest, cannot proceed, is the man of personal 
character. In high place or among the lowly, 
on the scroll of distinction and leadership or 
in the line of the rank and file, he is the pillar 
of power. He stands amid the broken ideals 
and sordid things of earth 

Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm. 
Though 'round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Carlyle tells of an aged man who hushes into 
orderly silence the mob in the streets of Paris, 
as quietly lifting his hand he exclaims, "Sixty 
years. of pure life is about to address you!" 
The effectual rebuke to badness is goodness. 
The inspiration to noble endeavor is in the 
personal touch of integrity and of worth. 

Be ye to men as angels are to Ood: 
Servants in pleasure, singers of delight, 
Suggesters to his soul of higher things. 

(Mrs. E. B. Browning.) 

Let it be man's constant aim, as it is his glory. 

To be the awakener of divinest thoughts. 
Father and founder of exalted deeds. 

(Wordsworth.) 
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(2) The Real Charm of Solid Worth. The 
man who can build his life into the life of 
others for the making and the saving of the 
nation and for the promotion of the kingdom 
of God must have in his own life the strength 
of granite character. The pillar is never made 
of decay, but of the choicest stone. It is of 
service by virtue of what it is in its own essen- 
tial qualities. Its beauty and attractiveness 
are to some extent a matter of symmetry and 
of outward form, but back of all is the greater 
charm that comes from the ever-present sense 
of solid worth. It haunts us with the abiding 
thought that it is what it seems to be, a thing 
of rock, with the stability of the eternal hills. 
So the man who is a pillar of power may be 
winsome because of culture and various ac- 
complishments of the outward man, but in his 
presence we instinctively feel that we have 
only to penetrate more deeply to discover that 
his real charm is in what he is. He 

. . . seemed the thing he was, and joined 
Each office of the social hour • 
To noble manners, as the flower 

And native growth of noble mind; 

And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman. 

(SJ The Fashioning of the Divine in Human 
Ufe. The man who is a pillar among men 
must be the thing he is by the fashioning of 
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the Divine One, who ever seeks to make him 
what he ought to be. Before the stone be- 
comes the massive pillar, who shall say for 
what centuries God has had it in the process 
of making? So religion and the touch of the 
Divine are the great forces in the making of 
a life of power. It was George Washington 
who said: "Of all dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity. Religion 
and Morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of 
Patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of Men and Citi- 
zens. The mere Politician, equally with the 
pious man, ought to respect and cherish them. 
A vdlume would not trace out all their con- 
nections with private and public felicity." 

(I^) The Striving that Brings Reward. The 
pillar of power becomes such also through the 
medium of personal application. Conscious 
and constant striving for an ideal of life 
and service is not without its reward. De- 
pendence upon God should only stimulate to 
the greater effort. The analogy of the pillar 
as a lifeless thing only to be wrought upon 
may fail us here, except perhaps in so far as 
the merit of the pillar in architecture may be 
judged by the work it is able to do in support 
of massive weight, but in the realm of life toil 
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and progress, effort and achievement, are in- 
separably linked. 

The heights by great men reached and kept. 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

2. Men Who Stand Under and Bear the 
Weight of Hervice. 

The pillar has recognition and influence be- 
cause it stands under heavy loads and bears 
aloft the structure's countless weight. Com- 
manding position and influence are the out- 
growth of what a man is and does. When 
in the issues and activities of a nation, the 
thought and vital interests of a community, 
the aim and efforts of a church, a man stands 
heroically and actively under the load until in 
some deserving degree the structure rests upon 
him, then, indeed, does he seem to be a pillar. 
The influence of such a one is no ephemeral 
glamour that fades with the passing of the day. 
The task of filling his place is one not easy to 
be performed. His light still shines to 
brighten the pathway of others. His life par- 
takes of the reality that abides, and continues 
to stir men to larger consecration in needful 
and uplifting service. 

Were a star quenched on high. 
For ages would its light. 
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Still traveling downward from the sky. 

Shine on our mortal sight. 
So when a great man dies. 

For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind him lies 

Upon the paths of men. 

Or, as Longfellow has put it in "The Psalm 
of Life" : 

Tell me not in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers. 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest. 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave. 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of life. 
Be I it like dumb, driven cattle! 

Be a hero in the strife! 

Trust no future, howe'er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act — act in the living present! 

Heart within, and God o'er head! 
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Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time; 

Footsteps, that perhaps another. 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

II. Our Age the High Tide of Opportunity 

FOR Leadership 

Our age in particular is prolific in oppor- 
tunity for the exerting of an influence that 
shall be far-reaching and significant. A time 
of transition is always a formative period, 
when the possibilities along constructive lines 
call for a superior leadership. The need just 
now is for men of vision, character, and prac- 
tical wisdom, who shall become pillars of 
power in giving direction to and bringing 
to full fruition the latent and active forces 
dynamic in our modern life. There are times 
when human progress is slow, when the forces 
of life seem sluggish and dormant. Then, at 
best, it is only little by little that we struggle 
toward the goal. At such a time we may say 
with truthfulness : 
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"Little by little the world grows strong. 
Fighting the battles of right and wrong; 
Little by little the wrong gives way. 
Little by little the right has sway; 
Little by little all longing souls 
Struggle up nearer the shining goals." 

But there are times when nations are born in 
a day, when restlessness and discontent betray 
deep tides of life surging mayhap with hope or 
with despair, when great and mighty moral 
forces are driving furiously, overriding in 
their triumph all opposition with stern 
laughter and scorn; times when old forms 
burst with the wine of new life, when old 
thoughts and standards seem cramped and 
elBPete, when all eyes turn to the future and 
hope is upon the throne regnant with the 
spirit of sacrifice and of conquest. Such times 
are the high tide of opportunity. Movement, 
activity, and change, now uppermost and 
foremost among the laws of life, must have 
their way. We are borne on, not with the 
pace of the snail, but with mad plunge and 
reckless daring. The question of whither is 
very largely a matter of leadership. 

1. Leadership to Make and Mold the Age- 
Spirit. 

We need leadership to create and to give 
temper and quality to the age-spirit, and to 
keep that spirit sane and true to the upward 
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leading. Men groan and stumble in the dark, 
under the sway of passion, of sordid life, and 
of low ideals because of the lack of pillars 
of power among their fellows, whose influence 
shall supply light and guidance to the motives 
and aspirations that struggle for expression. 
The age-spirit is the deep undercurrent of life 
that predominates in the trend of the life of 
the masses, but the masses always lean upon 
the few. The leader multiplies himself in his 
influence. He lives in minds made fertile by 
his thought, in feelings aroused by his feeling, 
in passions stirred by his passion, in loves 
begotten by his love, in ideals created by his 
ideal. The age-spirit cannot possibly be better 
than the leaders of that age, and in so far as 
that spirit has distinctive marks of its own, 
those marks bear traces of the individuality 
of the age's leadership. When the masses are 
awake and restless with discontent, the in- 
fluence of the leader is increased and his 
opportunity enlarged for the shaping and the 
tempering of the age-spirit. Surely, then, the 
claims of our age are imperative. We must 
have pillars of power, who shall be men after 
God's own heart. 

2. Leadership in the Thought Life of the 
Times. 

We need leadership in the thought life of 
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the times. The breaking with or modification 
of old lines of thought is not without danger, 
though it may be an evidence of life and a 
harbinger of large opportunity. The blazing 
of new intellectual trails needs not only the 
hardiness of the pioneer, but the wisdom that 
is not without divine guidance and the insight 
of the seer. With the discoveries of the 
archaeologist, the research of science, the intro- 
duction of the historical and critical method, 
the larger and truer reasonings of philosophy, 
the urgent claims of practical life, and the 
changed conditions and ideals of modern life, 
it was inevitable that old forms and formulas, 
old views and notions, old statements and 
creeds, old ideals and standards should 
undergo modification and enlargement. With 
no little confusion our age is busy and active 
in these newer processes of its thought life. 
We cannot go backward ; we cannot stand still. 
Go forward we must. Whither, how, and with 
what profit, are chiefiy questions of leader- 
ship. We need leaders who are reverent to- 
ward the heritage of the past, who will prove 
all things and hold fast that which is good; 
leaders who are intellectually fearless, and 
who welcome the new providing only it be the 
truth; leaders with mental acumen and con- 
structive mind; leaders who morally and 
spiritually are the peers of the prophets and 
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saints of all the ages. Here too the masses 
depend upon the few, and we must have pillars 
of power. 

3. Leadership in Philanthropy and Hu- 
manitarian Endeavor. 

We need leadership in the philanthropy 
and humanitarian effort of to-day. Never 
before has there been such a universal impulse 
to human kindness. Individual and organized 
charity and helpfulness abound. While the 
personal touch and the giving of the cup of 
cold water will ever continue to be necessary, 
there is a sense in which the field has be- 
come one for the expert and the professional. 
The conditions of life require the organized 
effort, and only organized effort can be 
effective in any large sense, but organization 
and professionalism must not be allowed 
to take the heart out of the service which 
is preeminently the fruitage of the grace 
and the love of the heart. In so far as 
the need of work of this character is due to 
faulty conditions, these conditions must be 
studied, understood, and remedied. There is 
not too much being done, but there is too 
much being done to little or no purpose. The 
field calls for leadership that is effective, wise, 
and skillful — pillars of power in humanitarian 
service. 
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^. Leadership in Social and Industrial 
Readjustments, 

We need leadership in the social and in- 
dustrial readjustments that are assuming ever 
larger proportions and importance. The 
harangue of the street and the public square, 
and the sneer of indifference that too often 
hides the anxious forebodings of wealth, have 
resulted in a sorry lot of bad work that need 
not have been but for the lack of leadership 
of the right kind. Innumerable inventions, 
the rapid development of industry, inexperi- 
ence in untried ways, the haste to be rich, and 
such incidental considerations as the conges- 
tion of vast populations in industrial centers, 
have resulted in social and industrial condi- 
tions that are out of harmony with the highest 
ideals and the inevitable tendencies of the 
times. It is not a question of whether or not 
we personally want anything done about it. 
Something will be done about it, and some- 
thing is being done about it. But the question 
is. By whom? Ignorance on the one hand 
and selfish greed on the other are twin 
brothers, working havoc where havoc need not 
be. A knowledge that understands industry 
not only in its commercial relations and con- 
ditions of financial success but in its relations 
to society, a recognition of the social aim in 
private enterprise, a spirit of brotherhood and 
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a practical working acknowledgment of the 
comparative worth of men and of things, a 
moral sense that on the one hand does justice 
and on the other inspires to honest and effi- 
cient work — these are essential qualifications 
for leaders who would be pillars of power. 

5. Leadership in the New Political Life of 
the Times. 

We need leadership in the new political life 
of the times. There is another side to politics 
besides the narrow strife of partisanship and 
the personal scramble for patronage and 
power. There are moral ideals and ethical 
standards that are struggling to be born in 
political practice. There is a new conscious- 
ness of the responsibility of citizenship. Out 
of all this there is coming new legislation, 
some wise and some otherwise ; new alignments 
as a working basis, and new personal factors 
in the way of leadership. It matters much 
every way whether the leadership shall be 
that of the demagogue and the self-seeker, the 
fanatic and the visionary, the iconoclast and 
the revolutionary, or the constructive states- 
man, honest, fearless. God-fearing, competent, 
capable, self-sacrificing, and patriotic. It 
matters much whether his face is set to the 
past or to the future, whether he can adapt 
himself to new conditions and draft and 
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operate new policies, whether he goes the way 
of least resistance or chooses his way and 
walks in it. We miss the deeper meaning of 
the times if we try to turn back the mighty 
tide that has ushered in the new day, but the 
great forces that are at work in upheaval and 
turmoil need direction, and the people who are 
stirred by the goadings and the solicitations 
of moral impulse need to be guided by wisdom, 
discernment, and knowledge. The man who 
fits himself for effective leadership, and who 
makes good in the fray, not as a cheap poli- 
tician but as a statesman and a Christian 
patriot, will be indeed a pillar of power. 

6. Leadership in the Adaptation of the 
Church to the Times. 

We need leadership in the church. We have 
with great industry been telling our young 
people what not to do, until the Decalogue has 
been well-nigh lost to sight, covered over with 
one thing and another. But Christianity is 
not negative. You could never define it in 
negative terms. There are plenty of things 
we had better not do, but the kind of leader- 
ship that is needed just now is that which 
will inspire the ideals and direct thie energies 
of youth into practical channels of personal 
enrichment and ennobling service. We have 
rather gone to seed on pleasure, we are pleas- 
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ure mad; but even pleasure can be so guided 
that it will have a useful place in a worthy 
life. Pleasure even in youth should not alto- 
gether be our business, but rather incidental 
and contributory to our main purpose in life. 
Our generation does not need more personal 
indulgence, but more deserving application in 
the development of personal initiative; not 
more pleasure, but more ennobling purpose in 
its pleasure; not more negatives, but more 
positives; not more being served, but more 
serving; not more churches, but more church 
in action. But these things are matters of 
right leadership. The church needs an adap- 
tation to the times that will give it new points 
of contact with life, it needs to energize all 
the relations and activities of the community 
with idealism and with vision, with the 
spiritual grandeur of moral life and of power. 
It needs a world vision and a world purpose. 
It needs a program at once intensive and ex- 
tensive. It needs a leadership that sees and 
that can bring to realization the place of the 
church and of the Christian in modern life. 

7. Leadership and the Challenge of Our 
Age. 

The challenge of our age is for the trans- 
forming of the world. No weakling can stand 
four-square against the winds that blow and 
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press to the goaL No opportunity of the times 
can come to its best save by a leadership effi- 
cient and strong. Pillars of power are the 
need of the hour — ^indispensable men, who 
put the age in debt to them by strength of 
character and wealth of service. O man, all 
men, each man, the call is to you! 

Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it 'Tis God's gift 

Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil — ^who's to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce — shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God's name. 

Be strong! 
It matters not how deep entrenched the wrong. 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long. 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the song! 

(Maltbie D. Babcock.) 
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PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY, OR THE 
RELIGION OF USEFULNESS 



"Pure religion and undeflled before Gtod and the 
Father is this. To visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world" (James 1. 27). 

"Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiv- 
ing your own selves" (James 1. 22). 

"And this is love, that we walk after his command- 
ments" (2 John 6). 



CHAPTER VII 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY, OR THE 
RELIGION OP USEPULNESS 

I. The New Age and the Piety of 

Usefulness 

It is told of the great Cromwell that when 
some one said to him, "You, sir, know well the 
usefulness of piety," he promptly replied, "I 
know something better — the piety of useful- 
ness." The piety that sits apart in selfish ease 
or indifference while there are wrongs to be 
righted and there is work to be done ; the piety 
that is concerned about phylacteries and cere- 
monials, or that gives itself to a program of 
religious luxury and social aloofness, while 
the Christ is being crucified anew; the piety 
that feels a comfortable security in belonging 
to the church and in occupying its pew on 
Sunday, while it allows others to bear all the 
burdens and make all the sacrifices, out in the 
great world where human relations need ad- 
justment and human hearts bleed for the need 
of sympathy and of help — that piety is an 
empty name, a mockery, and a sham. Prac- 
tical Christianity, a religion of usefulness, 

• 213 
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with a program as large as the interests of 
human life, is true Christianity and is the 
demand of our age. There is a good measure 
of truth in that little poem written by Sam 
Walter Foss, entitled "The Fate of Pious 
Dan." 

"Run down and get the doctor, quick!" 

Cried Jack Bean with a whoop. 
"Run, Dan; for mercy's sake be quick! 

Our baby's got the croup." 
But Daniel shook his solemn head, 

His sanctimonious brow. 
And said, "I cannot go, for I 

Must read my Bible now; 
For I have regular hours to read 
The Scripture for my spirit's need." 

Said Silas Gove to Pious Dan, 

"Our neighbor, 'Rastus Wright, 
Is very sick; will you come down 

And watch with him to-night?" 
"He has my sympathy," says Dan, 

"And I would sure be there. 
Did I not feel an inward call 

To spend the night in prayer. 
Some other man with Wright must stay; 
Excuse me while I go and pray." 

"Old Briggs has fallen in the pond!" 

Cried little Bijah Brown; 
"Run, Pious Dan, and help him out. 

Or else he sure will drown!" 
I trust he'll swim ashore," said Dan, 
But now my soul is awed. 
And I must meditate upon 

The goodness of the Lord; 
And nothing merely temporal ought 
To interrupt my holy thought' 
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So Daniel lived a pious life, 

As Daniel understood, 
But all his neighbors thought he was 

Too pious to be good; 
And Daniel died, and then his soul. 

On wings of hope elate. 
In glad expectancy flew up 

To Peter's golden gate. 
"Now let your gate wide open fly; 
Gome, hasten, Peter! Here am I." 
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I'm sorry, Pious Dan," said he, 

That time will not allow; 
But you must wait a space, for I 

Must read my Bible now." 
So Daniel waited long and long, 

And Peter read all day. 
"Now, Peter, let me in," he cried. 

Said Peter, "I must pray; 
And no mean temporal affairs 
Must ever interrupt my prayers." 

Then Satan, who was passing by, 

Saw Dan's poor shivering form, 
And said, "My man, It's cold out here. 

Come down where it is warm." 
The angel baby of Jack Bean, 

The angel 'Rastus Wright, 
And old Brlggs, a white angel too. 

All chuckled with delight; 
And Satan said, "Gome, Pious Dan, 
For you are just my style of man." 

Piety must never be made an excuse for in- 
activity. Cultivate the ideal of daily and con- 
stant devotion, but live a real life. We are in 
danger of too little rather than of too much 
devotion, but there is also danger lest we for- 
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get that piety and life were born twins, and 
their separation is impossible without ruin to 
both. Christianity was never intended to be 
an airship religion, scudding along at a great 
height, remote from life. As Christ taught 
it, it was a ministry to men wherever men 
are found. He did not regard piety as 
apart from life, but he made Christianity 
to throb with vital human interests. Social 
reconstruction, the solving of municipal 
problems, the purging of corrupt political 
life, the healing of the hurt of hearts that 
are broken are a call to prayer and to genu- 
ine Christian devotion; but these colossal 
tasks that summon us cannot be met by those 
who placidly enjoy themselves in the upper 
airs of comfortable or luxurious felicity, and 
who have no touch with fellow men that pine 
or perish in the slums. "Christianity is a 
religion which builds toward the zenith and 
which puts the pinnacle on where its moral 
pyramids are angled out beyond the stars; 
but it first of all looks to lay a firm and broad 
foundation amid the lower social strata of 
earth, and while it aims for the apex does not 
forget the mudsills." 

We live in deeds, not years; in thought, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He piost lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best 
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II. The Idea op God Applied to the Order- 
ing OP LiPE and the Organization 

OP Society 

The religion required is that which causes 
a practical life in accordance with the funda- 
mentals of Christianity. Eeligion in the 
Christian sense is not merely a theology but 
an ethical and moral conception of God mani- 
fest in a certain definite bearing toward men. 
Religion is the conception or idea of God ap- 
plied to the ordering of life and to the organ- 
ization of society. The great determinative 
idea of religion is God, but religion itself, 
though realized for the purposes of God, must 
always be realized through man. 

1. The Fundamental Problem of Human 
Mature. 

The first requisite in attaining the goal for 
the outreach of Christianity is the right kind 
of man through whom to work. The failure 
of the two sublimest moral systems, the Pla- 
tonic and the Stoic, in the producing of a 
corresponding elevation of action, was a failure 
in dealing with the fundamental problem of 
human nature. "The ideals of the Academy 
and of the Porch did not penetrate Greek and 
Roman nature, and so did not transform Greek 
and Roman character." The triumph of 
Christianity is in the power of Jesus Christ 
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for the changing of bad into good, the profane 
into the holy, the man unreal into the man 
most true. Thus spiritual holiness before God, 
the keeping of oneself unspotted from the 
world, becomes the basis for dutiful service 
toward man. Religion, on its practical side, 
consists in two things — being and doing. It 
is important that these two be kept in right 
relation to each other. The Christian man 
does not do good that he may be good or become 
good; it is because he is good that he does 
good. There is, however, a law of reaction or 
of compensation whereby one's own nature is 
enriched by the good he does. 

2. The Love that is Dynamic in the Produc- 
tion of Moral Goodness. 

Goodness in the Christian sense is domi- 
nated by love. By the power of Christ men 
are ever being translated into that spirit and 
character and conduct in which the Divine 
reproduces itself in the human. Christ creates 
a love like unto his own. His love is dynamic 
in the production of moral goodness. It recon- 
ciles man to God and to the ends and pur- 
poses of God. It penetrates and exalts man's 
whole nature. It can be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than Godlikeness. "Christ is to the 
man who loves him incorporated humanity; 
in him the ideal of the race is so personalized 
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that devotion to him becomes devotion to it. 
He approves whatever can exalt and bless 
humanity, disapproves whatever depraves or 
curses it. Every good deed done, though unto 
the least of mankind, is done unto him; not 
to help man is to be unfaithful to Christ. 
Where love is made so completely universal, 
yet so intensely particular, it shapes alike the 
regnant purposes and the individual choices 
of the man. So supreme a love seeks no law 
but the will of the Beloved, rejoices to obey, 
and in obedience lives. God as he is in Christ 
is but the living Love which wills the happi- 
ness of man. Love to God is but this will 
become articulate, active, ministrant in a man 
that it may the better work the good of men. 
The life that before God moves and develops 
in inner harmony with the eternal love appears 
before man as a life of dutiful beneficence to 
the widow and the fatherless, and of spotless 
and healthful holiness amid the impurities of 
time. The good the man is and does forms 
the natural and spontaneous expression of 
what he has in the hands of Christ become." 

3. The Sufficient Ground of Moral Living 
and Righteous Conduct. 

Because Christ Jesus has power on earth to 
forgive sins and to transform the sinful into 
the righteous, because the Christian is kept 
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unspotted from the sin of the world by the 
power of God unto salvation, and because the 
love of Christ is the ruling passion that ever- 
more abounds in the things of life and service, 
moral living and righteous conduct are as- 
sured. A perfect morality cannot come from 
a false religion. Systems of morality and of 
religion have sometimes coexisted where there 
was no connection between the two, and where 
there seemed to be no tendency in the doctrines 
or facts of the religion to form men to the 
precepts of moral virtue. Not infrequently 
the morality has been better than the reli- 
gion, and might easily have been separated 
from it with no loss to the morality. Such a 
system of morals and conduct as Christianity 
presents could not have originated with man, 
and must be from God. The morality grows 
out of the facts and doctrines of Christianity 
and cannot be separated from it. It is an 
organized part of one vital whole. The facts 
of Christianity introduce new relations out 
of which grow new duties, but these same 
facts furnish new and powerful motives, which 
give to the system its power as a practical 
whole. 

III. The Social and the Personal in the 
Goal and Scope op Christian Morality 

The morality of Christianity is not only 
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adequate in that its causal roots and efficiency 
are in a Divine religion, but its goal and scope 
are at once vital and comprehensive. It is 
personal and social. It contemplates the spot- 
less character at its best in the usefulness of 
service. Its slogan or creed is 

Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can. 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
As long as ever you can. 

(John Wesley.) 

In passing it may not be amiss to note that the 
author of these lines did not fail to make them 
the working plan of his own life. Hence we 
find Professor Lecky saying, "Wesley hjad a 
wider constructive influence in the sphere of 
practical religion than any other man who has 
appeared since the sixteenth century." His- 
torically it has been true that it is only the 
good person who has been able to create really 
good things. The progress and forward move- 
ment of the race has been brought about by 
persons who were not only morally good in 
active service to their fellows, but by persons 
who have been made good by their religion. 
It is the power of religious ideas that every- 
where has inspired to the lifting up of men 
and sending of men forward. The interpre- 
tation of life and its duties through the idea 
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of God means always the hatred of wrong in 
all its forms — personal, social, industrial, 
political — and the outgoing of compassion and 
love in a religion of tender ministry and use- 
fulness. The religion of Christ summons us 
on to new and ever larger endeavor in the 
realization of a progress that finds its ulti- 
mate goal in eternal justice, eternal holiness, 
eternal purity, eternal harmony, eternal love, 
reigning everywhere among men, through man. 

New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient 

good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 

abreast of Truth. 

i. Practical Christianity and the Human 
and Moral Problems of the Age. 

In its ultimate purpose practical Christi- 
anity involves every problem of the times from 
which human interests suffer or through 
which human interests may be promoted. 
Nothing that is of human concern is beyond 
its scope or the sphere of its application. It 
cares for the poor, but it deals with the con- 
ditions of life that breed poverty; it offers 
pity and help to the submerged tenth, but it 
strives for justice in comprehensive social re- 
construction; it is interested in the criminal, 
Jbut it wants to know and to stop the causes 
of crime ; it reaches out a hand of helpfulness 
to the despised drunkard, but it fights unto 
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the death the iniquitous liquor traffic. Prac- 
tical Christianity is constructive, aggressive, 
progressive, gifted in vision, tireless in action, 
always warring against the evil but forever 
building up the good. Christianity is impo- 
tent indeed if she fail to furnish the leader- 
ship and the vital, far-seeing, constructive 
program for every human and moral problem 
of every age. 

2. Practical Christianity and the Personal 
Ministry to Individuals, 

Practical Christianity in its most elemental 
form is a personal ministry to individuals. 
To visit the fatherless and the widows in their 
affliction, to be doers of the word and not 
merely hearers or talkers, and to walk after 
his commandments in love — these too are 
things that count. 

Not what we have, but what we use; 
Not what we see, but what we choose — 
These are the things that mar or bless, 
The sum of human happiness. 

The things near by, not things afar; 
Not what we seem, but what we are — 
These are things that make or break, 

« 

That give the heart Its joy or ache. 

Not what seems fair, but what Is true; 
Not what we dream, but what we do — 
These are the things that shine like gems, 
Like stars, in Fortune's diadems. 
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Not as we take, but as we give; 
Not as we pray, but as we live — 
These are the things that make for peace. 
Both now and after time shall cease. 

(Clarence Urmy.) 

(1) Ministry to the Widow and the Father- 
less. It is said of Wendell Phillips that one 
day during the Civil War, after speaking 
before the Lyceum at Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, he met at a way station a woman who 
proved to be a niece of Jefferson Davis. In- 
quiry revealed the fact that she was a Southern 
refugee, suddenly reduced from riches to 
poverty, and that she was supporting herself 
and her fatherless children by lecturing. She 
had only an occasional date in some country 
place and had but the merest necessities. 
Phillips, noticing that she was thinly clad, 
and shivering from a cold ride in the frosty 
morning, found that she had lectured at a 
town about ten miles from the railway, receiv- 
ing five dollars and the fare to and from 
Boston. Determined to help, and learning 
that the woman had never asked a dollar of 
aid from any society or individual, he tactfully 
pressed his case. "Five dollars," he exclaimed ; 
"why, I always get fifty or a hundred; and 
your lecture must be worth more than mine — 
you can give them facts, I only opinions." 
"Small as it is, I am very glad to get it, Mr. 
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Phillips," she answered. "I would talk at 
that rate every night during the winter." He 
hesitated for a moment and then said, sympa- 
thetically, "I don't want to give offense, but 
you know I preach that a woman is entitled to 
the same as a man if she does the same work. 
Now, my price is fifty or a hundred dollars; 
and, if you will let me divide it with you, I 
shall not have had any more than you, and 
the thing will be even." She refused, but he 
continued to urge, and taking her purse he 
slipped into it a roll of bank notes, which 
later she found to be fifty dollars, the entire 
amount he had received for his lecture at 
Gloucester. Surely, this is practical Christi- 
anity, the religion of usefulness, ministry to 
the widow and the fatherless. 

(2J A Doer and Not a Hearer Only. One 
day at the close of the Spanish- American war 
a group of sailors were telling their troubles 
to a young woman whose wealth is not in 
dollars alone but in sympathy and helpfulness. 
The conversation brought to her attention the 
fact that the sailor boys had no place to call 
home, with the result that the saloon was 
made headquarters by many. Even this wel- 
come was only to the spenders. "Wait a 
year," she said, "and you shall have the best 
clubhouse in New York." When her architect 
arrived the next day he remarked, "Such a 
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clubhouse will be very expensive. It will cost 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars." 
The modest, quiet young woman replied in her 
decisive way, "Begin to-morrow, and let me 
see all the plans." She revised the plans, 
putting into them many evidences of a 
woman's thoughtfulness, and in a short time 
there appeared near the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
the most complete, unique, and magnificent 
sailors' club in the world. In addition, this 
busy woman of fortune has found time to give 
no little personal attention to this home and 
work among the sailors. Do you wonder that 
Admiral Dewey once said, "If the men on the 
American battleships had their way, there 
would be a statue of Helen Gould on every 
fighting craft that flies the stars and stripes" ? 
Practical Christianity is to be a doer of the 
word and not a hearer only, to walk after His 
commandments in the manifesting of 

True love, that ever shows itself as clear 
In kindhess. 

(Dante.) 

(3) Goodness of Heart and the Oolden Deed. 
Nor is it alone to the distinguished personage 
and to wealth that the religion of usefulness 
is possible. Even the poorest can give the 
cup of cold water, and capacity for sympathy 
and helpfulness is everywhere capital that only 
needs to be invested. The gentility and heart 
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power that resides in folks, as well as the 
proper use of material things, can bring sun- 
shine and happiness to the world. It was 
Henry Drummond who said, "Christianity 
wants nothing so much in the world as sunny 
people ; and the old are hungrier for love than 
for bread, and the oil of joy is very cheap; 
and if you can help the poor with a garment 
of praise, it will be better for them than 
blankets." There are times when a grain of 
help is worth a bushel of pity ; there are folks 
who for their own good and for the good of 
those about them need to draw heavily upon 
their storehouse of material wealth, but wher- 
ever there is goodness of heart and human 
need there is opportunity for the golden deed. 

Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, "'Tis sweet to live"; 
Somebody said, "I'm glad to give"; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right 
Was that somebody you? 

(If) The Doer in the Deed. 

The value of the deed is enhanced and multi- 
plied in proportion as we put into it ourselves. 
Lowell, with a poet's insight, saw the sacred- 
ness of this truth and left it with us in his 
"Vision of Sir LaunfaL" He represents the 
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Christ, speaking to the pilgrim knight who 
has just shared his water and crust with the 
roadside leper, as saying : 

"The Holy Supper is kept. Indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need; 
Not what we give, but what we share — 
For the gift without the giver is hare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me." 

(5) Bearing of Goodness in Selfhood. The 
value of the self in and to the deed exalts the 
worth and importance of goodness in selfhood. 
We are not only to give from warm personal 
interest and love, but we are to put into our 
giving a self "unspotted from the world. '^ 
Some men practice charity, so called, who 
make no claim to purity; some accumulate 
wealth by questionable methods who try by 
generous gifts to secure approval, human and 
divine; some "with soiled hands exalt charity 
into a religion, and hope that generosity will 
offset their vices.'' Again it is evident that 
the two essentials — beneficence and holiness — 
belong together. The former is the fruit of 
the latter, the latter vitalizes and gives moral 
quality and worth to the former. Good deeds 
are Christian only when back of them and in 
them there is the Christian heart. Dante 
approximated this truth in the lines : 

The deed is ever prized the more. 

The more the doer's good intent appears. 
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(6) The Enrichment of the Higher Life. 
The good intent, the honest purpose, the pure 
heart, in our helpfulness, are needful to the 
desired effect upon ourselves. Then it is that 
personal aid for the needy nourishes and 
strengthens the higher life within us. It pro- 
motes moral health, strength, and happiness. 
The more we invest of our truest selves and 
of that which is ours in the religion of use- 
fulness, the more will our gifts of character 
be multiplied, and our lives enriched. 

True Love in this differs from gold and clay 
That to divide is not to take away. 

If you divide suffering and dross, you may 
Diminish till it is consumed away; 
If you divide pleasure and love and thought, 
Each part exceeds the whole; and we know not 
How much, while any yet remains unshared, 
Of pleasure may be gained, or sorrow spared. 

(Shelley.) 

IV. The Call op the Unfinished Task and 
THE Practical Goal for the Religion 

OF THE New Age 

To attain unto the best in our own selves 
that we may be at our best in helping to bring 
others to their best is a practical Christian 
goal that God will honor at the altars of life. 
The urgent need that everywhere abounds, the 
great unfinished task of the building upon 
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earth of the human brotherhood, the incom- 
pleted triumph of that righteousness that is 
justice and love in all human relationships, 
the unsolved social and moral problems that 
threaten with peril but are big with glorious 
destiny, the silent moan of hearts that are 
crushed in the grief of despair, the anxiety 
and loneliness of those who struggle in dis- 
couragement, the unrealized possibilities of 
the many who are about us, the conquest of 
temptation and the tragedy of failure that are 
for the want of wise Christian friendship — 
these are the call of God to a personal conse- 
cration and investment of service in a prac- 
tical Christianity that shall be indeed the 
religion of usefulness. 

There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 

In the peace of their self-content; 
There are souls like stars that dwell apart 

In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their path 

Where highways never ran — 
But let me live in a house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 

Where the race of men go by — 
The men who are good, the men who are bad. 

As good and as bad as I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner's seat, 

Or hurl the cynic's ban? 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 
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I see from my house by the side of the road, 

By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press on with the ardor of hope. 

The men who are faint with the strife. 
And I turn not away from their smiles or their tears — 

Both parts of an Infinite plan — 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead, 

And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the long afternoon 

And passes away to the night. 
Yet still I rejoice when travelers rejoice, 

And weep with the strangers that moan. 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 

Like a man who dwells alone. 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 

Where the race of men go by — 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong. 

Wise, foolish — so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner's seat 

Or hurl the cynic's ban? 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

(Sam Walter Foss.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF SERV- 
ICE, OR THE PRINCIPLE OF 
THE MAXIMUM 



*%he hath 4k>ne what she could'* (Mark 14. S). 

*^hoa Shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind" (Matt. 
22.37), 

"Thou Shalt love thy neighbor as thyself (Matt 
22.39). 

"This is my commandment. That ye love one another, 
as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye 
are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you" 
(John 15. 12-14). 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF SERVICE, OR 
THE PRINCIPLE OF THE MAXIMUM 

I. The Trend in Modern Life and the 

Principle that is Fundamental to the 

Christian Ideal of Service 

At a time when Christianity is being recog- 
nized as being preeminently positive and not 
negative, when service is being made the key- 
note to the kingdom of life, when the changing 
social order is crowding upon us ever new and 
larger responsibilities, when the need for going 
about and doing good is accentuated by 
modern conditions and by the clearer call of 
the new humanities, when individualism is ex- 
panding to embrace devotion to the public 
weal and to find self-interest advanced through 
service, when many who presume to be Chris- 
tians are working at it not much, if at all, 
while others, almost overwhelmed by the stress 
of heartbreaking need, the immensity and the 
strategic character of the opportunity, are 
toiling to the point of exhaustion — at such a 
time we do well to consider the principle that 
is fundamental to the Christian ideal of 
service. 

2a5 
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1. The Principle of the Mdximum ds the 
Ideal. 

That ideal finds its full expression in the 
principle of the maximum — the most possible 
of the best possible service. The demands of 
a religion are a test of its worth. Buddha 
may have been the disciple of Christ, prepar- 
ing the world for the reign of him who should 
institute the perfect law of love, but in its 
demands Buddhism is inadequate for meeting 
the needs of the present hour. Christianity is 
superlative. Christ is supreme in his demands. 
"Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might," is the Christian teaching. 
Whatsoever is worth doing is not only worth 
doing well, but is worth doing the best pos- 
sible. The rich young ruler who came to the 
Master must be completely devoted, and the 
absence of a supreme devotion was held by the 
Christ to be a fundamental lack. The woman 
who breaks upon her Lord the alabaster box 
of love is not commended because she has 
merely done a good thing, but because she has 
done the best thing in the best way possible to 
her. Our love of God is to be with all the 
heart, soul, and mind. Our love of neighbor is 
to be supreme over selfishness. The laying 
down of our lives on the altar of service or of 
sacrifice is the proof of a love that is Christ- 
like and whose measure is the maximum. 
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There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave. 
There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have. 
And the best will come back to you. 

Give love, and love to your life will flow, 

A strength in your utmost need; 
Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 

Their faith in your word and deed. 

Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind. 

And honor will honor meet; 
And a smile that is sweet will surely flnd 

A smile that is just as sweet. 

For life is the mirror of king and slave; 

'Tis just what we are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have 

And the best will come back to you. 

(Madeline S. Bridges.) 

fl) Mary and the Enduring Fragrance of 
Her Deed. The Bible is our great sanction 
for this principle of the maximum as the ideal 
in life and service. The incident of the woman 
anointing the Christ may be regarded as 
typical of the general trend as well as of the 
special teaching of the Book. The scene is 
laid in the house of one Simon, distinguished 
as the leper ; a man whom very probably Jesus 
had previously healed. Here is the table in 
the shape of a horseshoe. The couches en- 
circle the outer rim of the table. The guests 
are reclining, each on his left arm. The women 
are in an adjoining room, separated by a par- 
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tition of trellis work. The lack of privacy in 
Eastern houses makes it the more easily pos- 
sible for Mary unperceived to slip in behind 
the guests. Here she breaks her alabaster 
box of ointment, very precious, and pours it 
in loving devotion upon the head of her Lord. 
All of the disciples, it seems, disapproved of 
the action, but Judas alone on hypocritical 
grounds. It was the final blow to the waver- 
ing fidelity of Judas. The guilty man, in order 
to hide his guilt, is often the first to find fault 
with others. But Jesus paid the woman a 
great tribute, making her action the immortal 
embodiment and type of the principle funda- 
mental to acceptable service. Mary is a repre- 
sentative of that earnest, vigorous, aggressive 
element in the church and community who do 
not wait for a heavenly vision, but finding one 
through open doors of opportunity, put their 
whole selves into the service at hand. In her 
motive of love that imperatively demanded 
expression, in the self-sacrificing character of 
a gift that was not only large in itself but was 
particularly large for her, and in the magnifi- 
cent liberality of the gift for the purpose in 
hand, Mary acted on the principle of the maxi- 
mum, and up to the measure of the human was 
like unto Christ in the gift of himself. In 
her power of loving, in her attachment to the 
person of Christy in her instinct of love that 
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went even beyond the knowledge of the dis- 
ciples in things pertaining to Jesus's death, 
in her freedom of spirit that overleaped the 
bounds of ordinary method and of technical 
righteousness, in the spiritual originality of 
a great heart, "the creative might of a new 
spiritual life," in the nobility of a spirit that 
in a good and noble work could rise above 
the commercial and the taint of vulgar utili- 
tarianism — in these things Mary was the true 
Christian in action. 

(2) Chrisfs Ideal and its Effective Expres- 
sion in the Service of Man. Mary has been 
styled "the thought-reading" follower of 
Christ. Peter, James, John, and the rest all 
seemed to misunderstand the real cause of 
Christ's solicitude. She alone comes near 
enough to the inner life of Christ to touch the 
inmost longing of his heart. They thought him 
anxious because of the resistance of his 
Messianic claim; she knew that it was resist- 
ance to his ideal of righteousness. But that 
ideal, in which his sympathies were bound up 
and which his love made dynamic, was not 
merely a dreamy thing of his own inner life, 
but it found effective expression in the service 
of man. He came to serve man by saving the 
world — the man in the street, in the crowded 
marts of commerce, in the homes of vice, in the 
slums of poverty, in the palaces of wealth. In 
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his own life, as he went about doing good, he 
brought near the kingdom to come, in blessed 
realization. He died to make men holy, that 
his ideal of righteousness and his example of 
doing good might find fulfillment among men 
in a kingdom upon earth. 

True worth is in being, not seeming. 

In doing, each day that goes by. 
Some little good; not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by. 
For whatever men say in blindness. 

And spite of the fancies of youth. 
There's nothing so kingly as kindness. 

And nothing so royal as truth. 

(Alice Gary.) 

Every day is to find its present task for the 
maximum of usefulness in thoughtful, kindly 
deeds. "Do not keep the alabaster boxes of 
your love and tenderness sealed up until your 
friends are gone. Fill their lives with sweet- 
ness. Speak approving, cheering words while 
their ears can hear them, and while their 
hearts can be thrilled and made happier by 
them. The kind things you meant to say when 
they are gone, say before they go. Send 
flowers to brighten and sweeten their homes 
before they leave them." If you have ala- 
baster boxes laid away, full of fragrant per- 
fumes of sympathy and affection, open them 
now to bring cheer in the weary and troubled 
hours. Lay down your life for others in a 
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ministry of service that calls forth your 
best. 

If I can live 
To make some pale face brighter, and to give 
A second luster to some tear-dimmed eye, 

Or e'en impart 
One throb of comfort to an aching heart. 
Or cheer some wayworn soul in passing by — 

If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious stain 

My life, though bare. 
Perhaps, of much that seemeth dear and fair 
To us of earth, will not have been in vain. 

The purest joy — 
Most near to heaven — far from earth's alloy. 
Is bidding cloud to give way to sun and shine; 

And 'twill be well 
If on that day of days the angels tell 
Of me: "She did her best for one of Thine." 

(Mildred McNeal.) 

(3) The Principle of the Mdximum in Our 
Investment for the Higher Things of Life. 
This story of the woman with the box of 
ointment teaches also the principle of the 
maximum in our investment for the higher 
things of life. The ointment might have been 
sold for a large price, and given to the poor. 
Jesus by his approval of the woman's act 
teaches that we are to consider other needs of 
life besides merely the maintenance of life. 
"Man shall not live by bread alone." "Here 
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is the charter of all undertakings which pro- 
pose in the name of Christ to feed the mind, 
to stir the imagination, to quicken the emo- 
tions, to make life less meager, less animal, 
less dull. *The limit of luxury is the power of 
sharing.' Expenditure of wealth on art, on 
education, on music, on the opening of the 
resources of nature to the weary life of cities, 
on the emancipation of mankind from com- 
mercial standards, on the provision of human- 
izing and symbolic ways of pleasure, is not 
only justified through its elevating and edu- 
cative effect, but it rests also on the explicit 
authority of the teaching of Jesus Christ. It 
is not always better to spend for such ends 
than to give to the poor, but it is equally 
legitimate. The Christian life would be 
meager indeed if it could offer no welcome to 
the unreflecting and spontaneous sacrifice of 
the heart." 

(Ji) The Inclusion in the Christian Ideal of 
Service of the Activities and Methods hy which 
Wealth is Acquired. Not only do almsgiving 
and the higher ministries of life come within 
the scope of the Christian ideal in service, but 
there are also included the activities and 
methods by which wealth is acquired. The 
Christian getting of a man's gains is in every 
way as important as the Christian expenditure 
of his gains. Consistent fidelity to Christian 
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principle in the conduct of one's own affairs 
in the accumulation of wealth is a considera- 
tion of magnitude in Christ's kingdom of 
righteousness and love. That we cannot have 
two masters or two gods is the truth that he 
made fundamental to his teaching about 
wealth. He placed consistency at the very 
beginning of the Christian life. Our standard 
of ethics, by which a man is permitted, after 
engaging in questionable occupations or 
methods, to redeem himself by the consecra- 
tion of his spoils, contradicts the most 
elemental and fundamental teachings of 
Christ and of the Scripture. God's judgments 
are on the ways of getting money as well as 
on the ways of spending money. To be con- 
sistent and incorruptible up to the full 
measure of the maximum, in daily work both 
in getting and in spending, is the ideal that 
the world demands of the Christian, and is 
the only kind of spirit and of service whose 
critics Christ will answer with his "Let him 
alone; he hath wrought a good work.*' 

(5) The Sanction of the Maximum in the 
Human Sense of Moral Obligation. Another 
sanction for this principle of the maximum 
as essential to the Christian ideal of service 
is found in the human sense of moral obliga- 
tion. There is the fullest harmony between 
the Bible and the dictates of the higher self. 
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We are so constituted that to maintain our 
own self-respect we must do our very best. 
When our moral natures are allowed to assert 
themselves at their noblest, they reveal alle- 
giance not merely to the good, but to the best ; 
not to that which may pass as right, but to 
the highest right. In other words, we are so 
constituted that the human sense of moral 
obligation makes permanent, personal satis- 
faction impossible except on the basis of the 
maximum. Abraham Lincoln gave noble ex- 
pression to this truth when he said : "I am not 
bound to win, but I am bound to be true ; I am 
not bound to succeed, but I am bound to live 
up to the light I have. I must stand with any- 
body that stands right, stand with him while 
he is right, and part with him when he goes 
wrong." 

(6) The Sanction of the Maximum in the 
Principle and Inspiration of Love. Still an- 
other sanction of the maximum as the ideal 
of service is found in the principle and the 
inspiration of love. Love is the motive and 
impulse to all high living and noble service. 
Love goes the full length of possibility, both 
in the amount and character of service ren- 
dered. Do you doubt that this principle is 
found in love? Then go ask the mother as in 
utter self-forgetfulness she watches over her 
child; ask the father as he toils through the 
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years that his family may have advantages 
and his children a right start in life; ask the 
patriot as in war or in peace he champions the 
nation's honor often at the sacrifice of con- 
venience and personal interest. Do you doubt 
it? Then go read again that simple story of 
the cross. Love as the "aroma of a heart that 
was white as a lily and stainless as a cloud 
in the sky" has in Him gone its utmost lengths. 
So too in all our human striving this maxi- 
mum must be at the impulse of love, and not 
guided by self-seeking and godless ambition. 
Napoleon made his way to empire over broken 
oaths and through a sea of blood. But on the 
Isle of Saint Helena, a beggar and an exile, 
he learned the futility of any accomplishment, 
however great, that does not find its guiding 
star in love. Hannibal, that dusky chieftain 
of antiquity, standing near to the side of his 
dying father in North Africa, promises to 
avenge the wrongs inflicted by the Romans 
upon the Carthaginians. He gathers the 
largest army North Africa ever saw, he crosses 
the Mediterranean, marches through Spain 
and France, and across the snow-capped Alps. 
On these lofty summits his soldiers for the 
first time falter, saying, "General, we cannot 
cross these mountains." He answers, "I will; 
follow me." Then he leads them onward and 
upward, accomplishing one of the most won- 
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derful feats of history. Later there come 
defeats, and at last a suicide's grave, while 
at the same time his greatest antagonist, 
Scipio Africanus, lay dying in distant exile. 
Only love can bring solace in discouragement, 
turn defeat into victory, and bring to full 
fruition the best there is in us. Abraham 
Lincoln, that tallest white angel of a thousand 
years, could lead the country in the hour of 
its peril through the most bitter of conflicts, 
and yet so put a soul of love into it all as to 
take the sting out of war. He could fight to 
the death without malice, with charity toward 
all; and, standing upon the field of Gettys- 
burg, in the full fiush of victory, could speak 
words destined to be immortal, because love 
for both the North and the South was breath- 
ing through them. Love was the motive and 
the impulse for a maximum service, in which 
at last he gave himself in the full measure of 
his devotion. We see Frances Willard talking 
tenderly to her stenographer, dictating letters 
upon her deathbed for the advancement of the 
temperance cause. Love gives strength that 
tramples beneath its feet death itself. Yonder 
in Scotland was John G. Paton, raising money 
for the salvation of the inhabitants of the New 
Hebrides and other South Sea cannibals. He 
tells us he used often to receive an entire 
pound, accompanied by such a note as, "From 
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a servant girl that loves the Lord Jesus,'^ or 
"From a workingman who loves his Bible 
and prays for you every day in family wor- 
ship." Such a service of love, ever seeking to 
do its utmost, is mighty enough to take the 
whole wide world in its arms and bind it as 
with chains of gold about the heart of God. 
The widow casts her mite into the treasury, 
but it is exceeding much because it is her all. 
The spirit and principle involved in her giving 
were such as to make Christ think it worth 
while to commend her deed with praise and 
with immortality. It was a gift and a service 
of love. The good Samaritan gave kindly and 
adequate care to the man who fell among 
thieves on the road leading down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho. The priest and the Levite, 
like many a man in our modern life, each asked, 
"How little can I do and yet keep the law?" 
The Samaritan did everything he could think 
of, and then said, "If there is anything I have 
forgotten, you provide in my absence, and 
when I come again I will pay the bill." Love 
never travels in the narrow path of the mini- 
mum. Love wants the opportunity of the 
largest possible service. I have heard of a 
man on shore reaching out to a drowning man 
the icy end of a plank, keeping the other end 
for himself. . The sinking man cried, "For 
God's sake, man, give me the other end." When 
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we see the cool indifference of men who have 
not been aroused to a passion for service by 
the power of love, we feel that too many of 
our efforts to help and save men are performed 
with the icy end of a plank. 

(1) The Compulsion of Love and the Field 
of Motive in Modern Life. In our times the 
need is particularly urgent for a maximum in 
service that shall be under the compulsion of 
love. The whole field of motive is crowded 
with temptations that are exceeding strong. 
The transition period through which we are 
passing is big with destiny, and calls for a 
comprehensive constructive program that 
shall be fundamentally Christian. For the 
relief of hearts that need the healing touch of 
kindness ; for the correction of conditions that 
build a mighty commercialism at the cost of 
human sacrifice; for a social reconstruction 
that shall rest upon the pillars of justice, and 
yet add to rather than destroy personal initia- 
tive ; for a truer individualism that shall find 
its highest realization not merely in self- 
interest but in devotion to the common good; 
for a political life that, purged of its corrup- 
tion, will rise to the dignity of statesmanship 
in public service; for a fidelity in citizenship 
that will make politics clean and that will 
make Christian the ethical basis of business; 
for an adjustment of the church in thought 
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and practice for highest efficiency and con- 
quering power in modern conditions — for all 
these things we need the love that perfects life 
in noblest self-realization and compels the 
maximum in service to God and to men. 

2. Advantages of the Principle of the 
Maximum in Christian Service. 

There are many advantages that will accrue 
from the recognizing of the principle of the 
maximum as the ideal in Christian service. 
These advantages we may reasonably expect 
if this principle is fundamental to the divine 
plan of life. And so it comes to pass that what 
to the careless might seem a hard and irk- 
some way, is in fact agreeable, normal, and 
profitable. 

flj The Law of Compensation. Among 
other things loyalty to the maximum will en- 
rich our lives with genuine satisfaction. It 
is the guarantee of peace and rest. It is vital 
to the individual welfare. We read, "Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest." Here we stop as 
though we thought heaven were a factory and 
religion the machinery for the manufacture of 
rest. We forget to go on to the words, "Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls." Rest does not come to 
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us ready-made, but is a concomitant of our 
conformity to certain laws of life. If you 
want soul rest, put on the yoke of service, in 
the spirit of Him who was meek and lowly in 
heart. If you want to be happy, find some- 
thing worthy and give yourself wholly to it 
in an unstinted devotion. 

Seldom can the heart be lonely. 

If it seeks a lonelier still. 
Self-forgetting, seeking only 

Emptier cups of love to fill. 

(Frances Ridley Havergal.) 

The law of compensation makes a maximum 
service to others a maximum benefit to our- 
selves. Our own exaltation, advancement, 
well-being, is inseparably linked with the in- 
vestment of ourselves in the common cause 
of man. He who puts the world in debt to 
him through a maximum service, to him is 
the throne of power and influence. The in- 
signia of authority in military service used 
to be stamped upon the collar. Now in case 
of an officer it is on the shoulder; while in 
case of the soldier it is on the arm where the 
strength is. So in life everywhere, he that 
would be great let him bear the burdens and 
fight the battles of service. Upon the shoulder, 
the arm, and the heart of him who serves is 
the insignia of authority, and to him is the 
boon of exceeding great reward. 
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If I could climb to heavenly heights, 

And beg one gift from the white-winged choir, 
I would not ask a greater boon 

Than the power to inspire, 
To lift by timely words and acts 

The weak from day to day. 
To point them to a higher life. 

To brighten all their way. 

(2) The Being Saved from Measuring Our- 
selves by Ourselves. Another advantage re- 
sulting from adherence to the principle of the 
maximum is that it will save us from measur- 
ing ourselves by ourselves and by one another. 
The modern Pharisee is still thanking his God 
that he is not as other men are. He is putting 
his conscience to sleep through 'the assurance 
of a false security. It is certain folly for men 
to measure themselves by themselves or by the 
standard set by many of their fellows. Out of 
this deceit comes not only vanity and an undue 
sense of self-importance, but an entirely wrong 
estimate of life and its obligations. From it 
come the tragedies of fashion, and the false- 
hood that bids us do in Rome as the Romans 
do. It gives rise to the question, "Can I do 
this or that and be a Christian?" The life 
that is governed by the principle of the maxi- 
mum knows no such question. The higher 
plane and the correct viewpoint solve the prob- 
lem of the doubtful thing by suggesting this 
question : "What bearing will this thing have 
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upon my personal attainment in character and 
efficiency in service?" When the goal is set 
for things worth while, and the passion for 
the most possible of the best possible is on 
the throne, only the things that fulfill this 
larger meaning of life will find a place in our 
lives. 

(3 J Our Best and the Strategic Opportunity 
of the Times. Again, allegiance to this prin- 
ciple will call forth the best of which we are 
capable. What other people are or do is no 
safe standard for us. Some folks' best may be 
beyond us, but more probably in our imitation 
we will bow to some idol of driftwood or of 
inactivity. We need individuality, at its best 
in character and service. When the times 
abound in opportunity, when changing condi- 
tions and awakening life make our day 
strategic, when there is so much to be done 
and so few with the vision and the fitness to 
do it, when the voice of God calls aloud in the 
cry of human need, when the church can be 
a power unparalleled if she will adapt herself 
and go forward, when the nation struggles to 
cross the threshold of a new moral greatness, 
when the kingdoms of the earth are bidding 
welcome to the King of kings, then why not 
put all our ships afloat in a maximum service 
of practical devotion and of love that will be 
our very best? 
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If all the ships I have at sea 
Should come a-salling home to me, 
Ah well! the harbor could not hold 
So many sails as there would be 
In all my ships now out at sea. 

If half the ships I have at sea 
Should come a-sailing home to me. 
Ah well! I should have wealth as great 
As any king who sits in state. 
So rich the treasures there would be 
In half my ships now out at sea. 

If just one ship I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah well! the storm clouds then might frown; 

For if the others all went down. 

Still rich, and proud, and glad I'd be 

If that one ship came home to me. 

If that one ship went down at sea. 
And all the others came to me 
Weighted down with wealth untold. 
With glory, honor, riches, gold; 
The poorest soul on earth I'd be 
If that one ship came not to me. 

0, skies be calm, 0, winds blow free. 
Blow all my ships 'safe home to me; 
But if thou sendest some a-wreck. 
To nevermore come sailing back. 
Send any, all that skim the sea. 
But bring that one ship [love ship] home to me. 

(Ella Wheeler Wilcox.) 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF DUTY, OR THE 
ANGEL OF THE COMMONPLACE 



"And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men; knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
receive the reward of the inheritance: for ye serve the 
Lord Christ" (Col. 3. 23, 24). 

•For we are God's fellow workers" (1 Cor. 3. 9— R. V.). 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE PRIVILEGE OF DUTY, OR THE ANGEL 
OF THE COMMONPLACE 

Phillips Brooks^ who though he be dead 
yet continues to speak through the vital power 
of a living influence, was very fond of using 
the phrase "the privilege of duty." The secret 
of the sweetness, the peace, the strength, and 
the usefulness of his great life was largely 
in the fact that to him the angel of the Lord 
was always in the commonplace, and the 
mighty oratorio of his heart was the song of 
duty. 

The sweetest lives are those to duty wed. 
Whose deeds, both great and small. 

Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpet, ring no bells, 

The book of life the shining record tells. 

(Elizabeth Barrett Browning.) 

I. Duty and the Requirements of Modern 

Life 

The word "DUTY" is written large in the 
requirements of our modern life. But if duty 
is to be the incentive to real accomplishment, 
it must glorify the commonplace into privilege, 
and inspire the worker to whole-heartedness 

267 
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through a sense of the dignity of being God's 
fellow worker. The most distressing need and 
the most perplexing problem will give way 
before 

Men whose delight is where their duty leads 
Or fixes them; whose least distinguished day 
Shines with some portion of that heavenly luster 
Which makes the Sabbath lovely in the sight 
Of blessed angels, pitying human cares. 

(Wordsworth.) 

1. The Connecting of Duty with Ood and 
Common Life. 

We make our problems by removing the 
simple tasks of life into the far-oflf mists of 
the vague and complex, and by failing to 
connect up duty with God and common life. 
We forget how much of life is in the routine 
of to-day, and that duty in everyday and 
trivial matters is duty still. Duty is ever near 
at hand. We have but to do it. It need be 
naught else than clear. 

The primal duties shine aloft — like stars; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless. 
Are scattered at the feet of man — like flowers. 
The generous inclination, the just rule. 
Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts. 

(Wordsworth.) 

2. The Divine in the Commonplace and the 
Universal. 

God guides his fellow workers in all the 
affairs of their life upon earth. Too long we 
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have distinguished between the intellectual 
and the vulgar life, the influential and the 
insignificant life, the sacred and the secular 
life; and in each instance we have excluded 
God from the latter. "Let us eagerly and 
lovingly recognize the mysticism and holiness 
of the commonplace and universal. Our every- 
day work must be done in a higher spirit. Let 
each worker know that he is not a ^hand' but 
a soul ; that he is a minister of God, and that 
every office must be filled, every relation sus- 
tained, and every duty wrought in the spirit 
of prayer and consecration. Think of the 
temper in which the old builders reared and 
adorned the cathedrals. The devout crafts- 
men wrought as in the presence of God, and 
their creations, saturated with great thought 
and fine feeling, are the wonder and pride 
of successive generations. Every plowman, 
laborer, artificer, shopkeeper, manufacturer, 
and merchant should pursue his task with 
similar intelligence, conscience, and aspira- 
tion, in the self-same spirit of enthusiasm, 
reverence, and love. And if we do this, we 
may justly claim the divine guidance and 
strengthening in all the affairs of our worldly 
life. Bring your faith to bear upon every 
domestic perplexity, financial care, social duty, 
and worldly solicitude. Our religion may and 
ought to pervade the whole range of thought 
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and action. In the house, the field, the shop, 
and the exchange, plan and act in the light 
and power of the Divine Spirit, and the most 
obscure station and menial task shall yield 
satisfying joy and work out splendid conse- 
quences in character and destiny." All of life 
is sacred, and the door of privilege swings 
wide at each approach of every duty. Duty 
is God's gift, and his angel is in the common- 
place. 

Lighten the morning, fill the day 

With visions from the Infinite; 
Throw hope across the soddened way. 

Change the soiled robes for garments white. 
And let us see through winsome grace 
An angel in the commonplace. 

And bid her touch, O Lord of life. 
The gloomy corners where we work. 

Calling us forth into glad strife. 
To places where no shadows lurk, 

And bid us love our every day. 

And see in it the shining ray. 

Let us exalt all common things 
To high endeavor and great aims. 

And see the glint of angel wings 
Shining across familiar names. 

And understand that it is given 

To earth to be the door of heaven. 

0, homely faces of dear friends. 
And household pictures in the fires, 

And humble duties with wise ends. 
And faithful loves and pure desires. 

Could we not better lose than these 

All unfamiliar joys that please? 
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So greet the angel who reveals 

The beauty of the homely task. 
Who hallows every heart that feels 

Content and glad; nor great things ask — 
God, give us eyes to see the grace 
Of angels in the commonplace. 

(Marianne Farningham.) 

3. Fidelity to the Commonplace Duty and 
the Uncommon Service. 

It is fidelity to the duty of the common- 
place that fits us for the uncommon service. 
Elisha was plowing in the field when the pro- 
phetic mantle fell upon him. Gideon was at 
work with a flail on a threshing floor when he 
saw the angel. Saul, fatigued and worn but 
ever faithful, was hunting his father's asses 
when he got the crown of Israel. Matthew 
was engaged in his customhouse duties when 
he was commanded to follow the Christ. 
James and John were busy with their nets 
when called to become fishers of men. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds credited his success to the 
observance of a single rule — "to make each 
painting the best.'' A prominent business 
man, in addressing an audience of boys, said, 
"Everybody is expected to do his duty, but 
the boy or man who does a little more is cer- 
tain of promotion." Johann Von Schiller put 
it well : 

What shall I do to be forever known?— 
Thy duty ever. 
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'/. The Contentment that Debars the Larger 



h 
Service. 



Though the angel may be in the most com- 
monplace, it is fatal to be content with a small 
service when a larger service is possible. Be- 
cause God can bless the cup of cold water is 
no reason for giving cold water when some- 
thing else is needed. Too much thought of 
little things belittles. We should attempt 
great things for God. Caleb said, "Give me 
this mountain.'' Mary broke the alabaster 
box that was exceedingly precious. The dis- 
ciples left all to follow Jesus, and counted it 
joy to suffer for his sake. To do little things 
as unto the Lord does not mean an easygoing 
contentment. The note of heroism must be in 
our battle with sin, in our living, our speak- 
ing, our giving, our serving. Our King 
deserves and expects kingliness. Earth holds 
heaven in the bud. 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand sweet song. 

(Charles Kingsley.) 

II. Modern Life and the Knowing of Duty 

AS Our Duty 

If duty is to be a privilege, it must be done 
with a conviction that it is our work. It is 
true that only to find our duty certainly, 
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somewhere, somehow, and to do it faithfully, 
makes us good, strong, happy, and useful men. 
But ttlis is not always so easy. Every career 
is full of original situations and perplexing 
questions. Modern life is intricate and com- 
plex. The needs and the demands of life are 
changing with the conditions of life. Yet in 
the midst of it all, our business is just minding 
nothing but the doing of our duty. Duties 
are ours, results are God's; but the question 
ever returns. What duty is your duty and what 
is mine? 

Is there such path already made to fit 
The measure of my foot? It shall atone 

For much if I at length may light on it 
And know it for my own. 

(Jean Ingelow.) 

1. The Law of Fitness and of Opportunity. 

In deciding upon a particular duty, or the 
larger question of a life-calling, we may in 
large measure be guided by the law of fitness 
and of opportunity. What nature and train- 
ing enable us to do best, in the large range of 
things needful, is likely to be the thing we 
ought to do. We are called to do the thing we 
can do. Or, as Mrs. Browning has put it. 

Let us be content in work 

To do the thing we can, and not presume 

To fret because it's little. 
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If duty is to be a privilege and is to be per- 
formed with heartiness, there must be the 
self-confldence that comes from a conscious- 
ness that we are not only doing the thing we 
ought to do, but the thing we ought to do be- 
cause we can do it. Emerson said, "Insist on 
yourself." We rightly have only contempt 
for the man who goes about with "an air of 
perpetual apology for the unpardonable pre- 
sumption of being in the world." John C. 
Calhoun was made fun of by the boys at Yale 
for his intense application to study, with the 
avowed purpose of success in public life. He 
answered, "I am forced to make the most of 
my time, that I may acquit myself creditably 
when in Congress." When this statement was 
greeted with laughter, he said : "Do you doubt 
it? I assure you that if I were not convinced 
of my ability to reach the national capital as 
representative within the next three years, I 
would leave college this very day." The self- 
confidence that stimulates to application and 
industry, and that lies at the threshold of 
success, is born of the sense of mastery in duty, 
because we can do the thing we ought to do, 
and we ought to do the thing we can do. 

2. Opportunity and the Call of Need. 

Another determining consideration in the 
matter of duty and lifework is to be found in 
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the presence of need and of opportunity. 
Indeed, we may say that the need is the oppor- 
tunity, or at least the occasion of the oppor- 
tunity. The cry of need is the call of God. 
To be conscious that the meeting of great and 
awful need is dependent upon us is to invest 
life with a solemnity that is divine. It clothes 
us with heartiness, earnestness, sympathy, and 
intensity of soul. The Samaritan becomes 
Godlike in the outgoing of his sympathy and 
help to the man in need. It is his duty, and 
in his response thereto he -rises to the dignity 
of noble manhood. He can. Of the need 
there is no doubt. The opportunity is present, 
by others unrecognized. The man is to him 
only a fellow creature in distress, but he is 
a brother man. He gives himself in sympathy 
and in service. It is duty's clear call. A 
returned missionary is addressing an audience 
on the needs of India. Weak and broken in 
health, he faints. On being told that he did 
not finish his speech, he said, "Take me back 
and let me finish it." "No, you will die in the 
attempt," was the reply. "Well, I will die if 
I don't," he answered. Then he stood before 
the congregation and said: "Fathers and 
mothers of Scotland, is it true that you will 
not let your sons go to India? I spent twenty- 
five years of my life there. I have come back 
with sickness and shattered health. If it is 
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true that we have no strong grandsons to go 
to India, I will pack up what I have and be 
oflF to-morrow, and I will let those heathen 
know that if I cannot live for them, I can die 
for them." That is the spirit that has taken 
the gospel to the ends of the earth. Earnest- 
ness becomes a passion, with eagerness for 
sacrifice, at the call of need. But that call of 
need may even be very near at hand. Phillips 
Brooks said: "Take up your duty, whatever 
you can do to make the world more bright and 
good. Do whatever you can to help every 
struggling soul, to add strength to any stag- 
gering cause — the poor sick man who is by 
you; the poor wronged man whom you with 
your influence can vindicate; the poor boy in 
your shop, that you may set with new hope 
upon the road of life that is beginning already 
to look dark to him. You know your duty. 
No man ever looked for it and did not find it." 

3. Duty and Lifework at God's Call. 

It is also of greatest importance to remem- 
ber that, for each individual, duty and life- 
work are at God's call. He guides in the 
affairs of the inner life of man. Each must 
listen for God's whisper in the heart. The 
secret of peace in all our work is in the knowl- 
edge that we are about our Father's business. 
If we make our relation to God the highest 
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duty of all, then he says, "I will guide thee 
with mine eye/^ If we keep our eye on God's 
eye, cherishing a sincere, sensitive, responsive 
soul, he will direct us in the way that we 
ought to go. "If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men liber- 
ally, and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given 
him." God is not a fiction but a fact in the 
experience of men. If our lives are only an 
empty tale that is told to be soon forgotten, 
it is because we do not hear and heed God's 
call. As Phillips Brooks has put it, "If you 
will let Christ walk with you in your streets, 
and sit with you in your offices, and be with 
you in your homes, and teach you in your 
churches, and abide with you as the Living 
Presence in your hearts, you too shall know 
what freedom is, and while you do your duties 
be above your duties ; and while you own your- 
selves the sons of men know you are the sons 
of God.'' A little practical sense and wise 
counsel in respect to fitness, a live conscience 
to recognize and respond to need, a ready use 
of the opportunity at hand, and a soul in tune 
with the Infinite — these are requisites to that 
knowledge of duty which makes duty a privi- 
lege. He whose life is thus led will not miss 
the way nor fail to discover his duty and his 
lifework, but will find the angel even in the 
commonplace. 
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III. Modern Life and the Response to 

Duty as Privilege 

1. The Realm of Private and Individual 
Life, 

Duty is very likely to become privilege first 
in the realm of private and individual life. 
The more elementary appeal of love is in the 
sphere of the concrete and the individual. 
To live for those who love us, to be true to the 
human ties that bind us, and to serve those 
who know and appreciate our worth — these 
indeed are the worthy and loving task of every 
man. Duty is privilege, the angel is in the 
commonplace, and life is one glad sweet song 
to those who can say from the heart : 

I live for those who love me, 

Whose hearts are kind and true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me 

And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me. 
And the good that I can do. 

I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true. 
For the heaven that smiles above me. 

And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance. 
For the wrong that needs resistance. 
For the future in the distance. 

And the good that I can do. 

(George L. Banks.) 
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2. The Realm of Social and Collective Life. 
Life is private and social, individual and 

collective. Life in all its diversity is a unit. 
Duty must not be a privilege merely where 
self-interest dictates or where it pleases us to 
act. Duty is as many-sided as life. 

Turn to private life 

And social neighborhood; look we to ourselves; 

A light of duty shines on every day 

For all. 

(Wordsworth.) 

3. Private Enterprise and the Social Aim. 

Private enterprise needs to be inseparably 
linked with social aims. Man does not live 
to himself alone, nor yet to himself and a 
few friends. Whatever his business is, it is 
not his business alone; it is an aflFair of vital 
concern to the society in which he lives. It 
is every man's duty to manage his business in 
such a way that society shall not only take no 
detriment from it, but shall be thereby clearly 
benefited. There is no place in the Christian 
man's program for work that is injurious to 
society. This principle forbids the selection 
of a calling merely because it is lucrative. It 
is not only a guide in deciding what kind of 
work to do, but in determining the manner in 
which it shall be done. It is the mismanage- 
ment of business, honorable in itself, that 
makes it a harm to society. A lawful business, 
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however humble, when subject to the social 
aim will benefit society. This social function 
of every human activity is at once a motive 
and incentive to good and honest work. Let 
every man study to make his calling nobly 
serviceable to his fellow men. In this way, as 
George Macdonald says, the merchant may 
make his counter an altar and his trade a 
sacrament. We talk much in these days of 
social reconstruction and of industrial read- 
justment, and too often we remove the simple 
tasks of life into the f ar-oflf mists of the vague 
and the complex. We imagine that our prob- 
lem is extraordinarily large, requiring much 
philosophy and a high-sounding program. At 
bottom it is a matter of the tempers and the 
aims of men. The social order is shaped "not 
by an outward pressure but by an inward 
law.'' As Washington Gladden puts it: "The 
great thing to be done is not to reconstruct 
the social machinery, but to socialize the indi- 
vidual. The thing to be got rid of is not the 
system which puts on the individual the re- 
sponsibility of self-support, but the philosophy 
which makes the dog with his bone the type 
of the good citizen." Henry Sidgwick argues 
"a moral need of some means of developing in 
the members of a modern industrial commii-* 
nity a fuller consciousness of their industrial 
work as a social function, only rightly per-^ 
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formed when done with a cordial regard to 
the welfare of the whole society." After all, 
the work to be done is in the last degree 
humdrum and unexciting, but nevertheless in 
the first degree important. The great social 
and industrial problem becomes reduced to 
the simple question of the common man and 
all men performing common and ordinary 
duties from the uncommon standpoint of every 
man looking not merely on the things of his 
own welfare but also on the things of others. 
Bishop McConnell has well said: "In those 
material readjustments which we feel must be 
made before the kingdom of God can fully 
come we too often think of the consummate 
stroke to be accomplished under some vast 
leadership. Quite likely the transformation 
will really come as ordinary men become will- 
ing to take upon themselves the little sacri- 
fices involved in the readjustment. To shake 
a land loose from the clutches of an industrial 
system which may be clearly iniquitous re- 
quires not only the leadership of some un- 
usually strong man, but requires also, and 
much more, the response of public opinion — 
and yet public opinion is nothing but the 
sum of private opinions. These private 
opinions too often rest down upon the petty 
selfishness of this and that particular indi- 
vidual. We say repeatedly that this or that 
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reform will come when the people want it. 
This can only mean that the Kingdom is 
delayed by the unwillingness of the ordinary 
citizen to bear sacrifices which may strike no 
one in particular very heavily. And the sacri- 
fices would in all probability not have to be 
borne very long, for any movement toward 
social righteousness must in the end work for 
the general good. The difficulty is the old, 
old unreadiness to do the ordinary. We would 
prefer the larger sacrifice, but the opportunity 
for the larger sacrifice may not come." The 
duty of the social aim and the Christian spirit 
in the common things of every day must 
become a privilege. Then the ordinary will 
make for the extraordinary, and the angel of 
the commonplace will grace with love and 
justice, truth and righteousness, the new social 
and collective, industrial and economic order. 

Jf. The Privilege of Commonplace Duty in 
Politics and Citizenship. 

If we turn our attention to politics, the 
problem again is that of elevating the duty 
of the commonplace to the plane of privilege. 
Great movements are necessary and have their 
place, but basic to all is genius for the homely 
and commonplace duties of good citizenship. 
Pure politics and good government mean pure 
men and good citizens industrially doing, with 
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the social aim and Christian love, the ordinary 
duties of every day. Quoting again from 
Bishop McConnell: "We hear much of the 
need of Christian patriotism, and of the duty 
of Christians to redeem polities. How is this 
to be done? Must some prophet arise to en- 
lighten our minds with profound political 
principles? Do we need a political seer to 
arouse us to new insight? Must some mighty 
genius arise to show us how to apply the prin- 
ciples of Christianity to modern life? No! 
all that is needed is just the willingness on 
the part of ordinary men to work their moral 
insight out into political practice. As it is, 
cities have to be repeatedly reformed to 
cleanse them of wrongdoers in high place. 
The reason is that the reform is spasmodic. 
The people rally with great indignation and 
cast out the offenders. But while the oflFenders 
are cast out with political fervor which 
catches public sentiment up on the wings of 
eagles, they come back by the ordinary power 
to walk. They come back simply because there 
is not enough moral determination on the 
part of the people to attend to the very homely 
tasks which must be performed if the political 
life is to be kept pure. Purity of political 
life comes as purity of a city's streets comes — 
by the willingness of numbers of persons to 
do the work day after day which makes for 
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cleanness." The number of people who will 
follow the brass band procession with lusty 
shouts of enthusiasm is altogether too large 
in proportion to the number who make the 
everyday, commonplace duties of citizenship 
a privilege, doing them heartily as unto the 
Lord. 

5. The Angel in the Commonplace and the 
Modern Conquest of the World. 

So it is also in the task of world evangelism. 
A militant, world-conquering Christianity 
must have great leaders, capture strategic 
centers, lead armies to battle, have large con- 
structive programs, and face the problem of 
the evangelization of the world. There is 
likely to be a time in the awakening of every 
non-Christian nation when the clock of destiny 
shall have struck; and this is the time to 
rush recruits to the field, to pour in our wealth, 
to plan large things, and to concentrate and 
magnify our endeavors for the molding of a 
plastic people in the ways of God. The spon- 
taneous breaking up of old customs and habits 
of life, the turning away from the past, the 
surrender of the old thought life in philosophy 
and religion, the feverish restlessness and dis- 
content that turns to the future and the out- 
side world — these things, which even now are 
occurring in certain nations of the Orient, are 
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God's way of knocking out the side of the uni- 
verse to make an opportunity big enough for 
Christianity to make an advance worthy of 
the sacrifice of the Son of God. But a militant 
Christianity can do the world tasks only when 
it is a Christianity that does the ordinary 
things that make it true to itself. To live so 
that Christianity will have good credit at 
home and abroad, to seek out and to save the 
foreigner and the heathen who have come to 
our doors and who are allowed to estimate 
our civilization and our Christianity by our 
vices rather than our virtues, to give as one 
who holds himself a steward of the Lord, to 
behave as a fellow worker of God, to make our 
home church light and power and the gateway 
to life, to make our community Christian in 
fact as well as in name, to make our business 
serve not merely ourselves but society as a 
whole, to make politics and government clean 
through fidelity to the humdrum duties of 
citizenship, to make all life sacred as a calling 
divine, to do all things heartily as unto the 
Lord, to make duty a privilege and find the 
angel in the commonplace — these are the life, 
the vital breath, the sinew of conquest, the 
indispensable foundation and reserve for 
worldwide industrial transformation, uni- 
versal social reconstruction in conformity to 
the Sermon on the Mount, national greatness 
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that is the exaltation of righteousness, civiliza- 
tion featured with the universal peace and 
good will heralded by the angels at the break- 
ing of the Christian day, and that unparalleled 
conquest of evangelism that will make the 
kingdoms of the earth the kingdoms of our 
God and of his Christ. 

To-day 
UnsuUied comes to thee, new-bom; 
To-morrow is not thine. 
The sun may cease to shine 
For thee ere earth shaU greet its mom. 
Be earnest, then, in thought and deed. 
Nor fear approaching night; 
Calm comes with evening light. 
And hope and peace. Thy duty heed 
To^ay. 

(John Ruskin.) 
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CONSCIENCE AND THE NEW ERA 
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'For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our con- 
science" (2. Cor. 1. 12). 

"War a good warfare; holding faith and a good con- 
science" (1 Tim. 1. 18, 19). 

"Convicted by their own conscience" (John 8. 9). 

"I have lived in all good conscience before God until 
this day" (Acts 23. 1). 

"By manifestation of the truth commending ourselves 
to every man's conscience in the sight of God" (2 Cor. 
4. 2). 



CHAPTER X 
CONSCIENCE AND THE NEW ERA 

"My conscience," said little Mary, reflec- 
tively, "is something what's inside of me that 
always tells me when my brother Jimmy isn't 
a good boy." It is not well to be too keenly 
sensitive to Jimmy's lapses from duty, while 
quite unconscious of one's own. If ours is to 
be the era of conscience, the basis of that 
reign of conscience must be individual and 
personal: The social conscience is grounded 
in the individual conscience. It is not each 
man having a conscience for the other, but 
each man having a conscience of his own in 
all his relations to others. The social con- 
science may be regarded as the collective 
conscience of the community, nation, or other 
unit, with relation especially to society as a 
whole; but the determining factor in the col- 
lective conscience and in the constitution of 
society is the individual. 

I. Conscience in Relation to the Individual 

What the conscience is to the individual is 
a many-sided and difficult question. No defi- 
nition seems quite able to define, and no 

281 
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psychology adequate in its explanation, while 
many things true enough in themselves are 
scarcely pertinent to the practical purposes of 
this discussion. Literally, the word means 
"knowing with another." Job says, "My wit- 
ness is in heaven." Paul declares, "I say the 
truth, my conscience also bearing me witness 
in the Holy Ghost." The original implies a 
knowledge of two or more things together ; as 
knowledge of an act and of its goodness or 
badness. Conscience is a man^s enthroned 
standard by which he measures the moral 
worth of things. Through it comes the sense 
of merit or demerit, approval or disapproval. 
Conscience is the faculty a man has of know- 
ing himself, and of discerning his own tem- 
pers, thoughts, words, and actions. It is the 
moral consciousness of man, in view of his 
own actions as related to moral law. It is the 
principle of judgment by which we pronounce 
one action or kind of action to be right and 
another wrong. It is the discernment and the 
power for the formation and expression of 
those judgments of good and ill, and those 
demands upon one another that are from the 
sense of oughtness, which are the essential 
features of an ethical world. It is "the power 
to feel the right and the wrong, with a sense 
of personal responsibility, both before and 
after conduct." Conscience is the moral back- 
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ground fundamental to the moral person. It 
is the moral voice in a man which says, "You 
ought." It is the spiritual tribunal through 
which we not only have the intuition that we 
ought to do right, but moral distress and self- 
blame in the sense of wrongdoing. In its 
implications it is not merely the empty notion 
of right and wrong, but the concrete applica- 
tion of that notion in the moral judgment. In 
error of the moral judgment is the possibility, 
as in our Civil War, of good men, all believing 
in the right, all seeking the right, and yet en- 
tirely unable to agree as to what is right. 
Spenser, in "The Faerie Queene," has given 
expression to this perplexity in the words : 

Right now is wrong, and wrong that was is right; 

As all things else in time are chaunged quight: 

Ne wonder; for the heaven's revolution 

Is wandred farre from where it first was pight, 

And so do make contrary constitution 

Of all this lower world, toward his dissolution. 

1. The Individual Conscience and the Basis 
of Moral Judgment. 

The individual conscience as a standard may 
be neither adequate nor safe. We are thrown 
back upon reflective analysis. A desire to 
reach the real basis of moral judgment leads 
to the formulation of certain fundamental 
principles, and ultimately to the systematic 
construction of some sort of scientific ethical 
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system. Universal principles, applicable to 
all times and peoples, are a necessary guide 
to conscience. There is need for self-deter- 
mination, not only by a subjective standard, 
but also by reference to an objective standard. 
Enlightenment, control, and definiteness to 
the moral life often come through the stand- 
ards of society, but these standards even 
at their best may be defective. That right is 
right, though the individual conscience some- 
times misses it, and though the collective con- 
science may not fully grasp it, is an important 
truth. Dr. John, in one of his published lec- 
tures, has said with great earnestness: "If 
Tightness and wrongness are not eternal, but 
vary with our surroundings; if they depend 
on what we eat, or on what our ancestors ate ; 
if they depend on the accidents of birth and 
environment; if they depend on the digestion 
of our food and the circulation of our blood; 
if they depend on whether we sleep well or ill ; 
if they depend on whether we are sick or well ; 
if they depend on whether we are at home or 
in a foreign land, under the eyes of men or in 
the solitude of the wilderness ; if they depend 
on any contingency of time or place; if they 
depend on whether things are useful or hurt- 
ful; yea, even if they depend on what we 
think about them, then conscience is a mean- 
ingless term and love only a farce. But if 
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Tightness be Tightness, and wTongness wTong- 
ness, whetheT we eat meat ot vegetables; 
whetheT out ancestoTs ate vegetables ot meat ; 
whetheT we sleep well ot aTe wakeful ; whetheT 
we aTe physical athletes ot pygmies ; whetheT 
we aTe in public ot in caves of the eaTth ; 
WhetheT you think a thing wTong while youT 
neighboT thinks it right; if Tightness and 
WTongness do not depend on which way the 
wind blows, ot how the thcTmometcT Teads, 
but aTe unchangeable and eteTual, then theTe 
is a thTone in the human soul on which duty 
and love can Teign, and a thTone in the uni- 
veTse on which God holds unchanging sway." 
(1) The Inadequacy of the Individual Con- 
science as a Standard and the Question of 
Obligation, Because a man may miss the way, 
does not aTgue the necessity of his missing 
the way. He is undeT even gTeateT obligation 
to be tTue to himself, and to keep his con- 
science at its tTuest and best. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both Itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry; 
This above all — to thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

(Shakespeare.) 

2. The Relation of Conscience to the Several 
Faculties, 

The value of conscience as the moTal guide 
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of man is conditioned by its relation to 
numerous faculties. Conscience is not a single 
faculty, but includes many. It might be re- 
garded as an apartment of the soul, wonder- 
fully constructed. It is connected with every 
other apartment in the dwelling. It seems 
to be central to all. Conscience is the unity 
of knowledge and feeling, the knowledge of 
the difference between acts and the qualities 
of acts, and the feeling of obligation to do 
acts that are of a given kind or have a certain 
quality. Knowledge of this sort is largely a 
matter of the moral judgment, and the feeling 
of obligation becomes effective through the 
power of the will. Thus it appears that the 
two great coworkers with conscience are the 
judgment, by which a man decides whether 
a thing is right or wrong, and the will, by 
which he makes choice among the possible 
courses of action, obeying or disobeying the 
feeling of obligation. "In popular speech the 
judgment is considered a part of conscience; 
but, strictly speaking, there is no moral qual- 
ity in the judgment; it is moral only in the 
loose sense that it is now dealing with moral 
matters. A man does not have two faculties 
of judgment, but merely one faculty perform- 
ing two kinds of task. To make the judgment 
an integral feature of conscience is no more 
reasonable than it would be to regard the will 
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as an integral feature because it makes voli- 
tion in moral relations. The actual coworking 
in a typical situation would be essentially like 
this: The man would come to his case think- 
ing, ^There is a right course here somewhere, 
and I must find it and take it.' Then in 
search he uses his judgment and sooner or 
later decides, That is the right course.' The 
moment he makes this decision he feels an 
inner moral urgency as definite as this, ^You 
ought to take that course.' Then he wills one 
way or the other." Thus while the judgment 
and the will are seen not to be integral features 
of conscience, they nevertheless bear such inti- 
mate relation as to condition the concrete 
efficiency of conscience in the actual experi- 
ence of life. 

S. The Dependence of Conscience Upon 
Love and Purity of Heart. 

Conscience is also dependent upon love and 
purity of heart. Shakespeare, in one of his 
sonnets, puts the query thus : 

Love is too young to know what conscience is; 
Tet who knows not conscience is born of love? 

He represents Launcelot Gobbo in The Mer- 
chant of Venice as using the words, "My 
conscience hanging about the neck of my 
heart." Love, purity of heart, and a just cause 
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are the elements in which conscience can do 
its work. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted! 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel Just; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

( Shakespeare. ) 

^. The Question of the Improvement and 
Development of Conscience. 

(1) Education and Conscience. The numer- 
ous interrelations of conscience, especially 
with the judgment, the will, and the heart life, 
make large place for both education and reli- 
gion. There is a sense in which conscience 
itself cannot be improved directly by educa- 
tion, but there is an intellectual element ca- 
pable of education. Education and civilization 
do not of necessity imply conscience and 
morality. Moral concern does not follow as a 
result of much learning. Never yet, in any 
stage of civilization, has conscience praised a 
man in doing what he believed to be wrong, 
nor condemned him in what he believed to be 
right. For this much conscience can be de- 
pended upon regardless of education. But 
conscience may approve, and there may be the 
utmost sincerity, and yet we may be entirely 
wrong. There must be a prompt response to 
the sense of right, and obedience to the dic- 
tates of conscience, but the standards of right 
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are matters for education and religion. There 
must be a life surrendered to duty. Conscience 
is a practical guide for the conduct of life, 
and not for the settling of speculative ques- 
tions. But if duty is to be clearly known, 
and life is not to be misguided, conscience 
must be reenf orced by the fruits of knowledge 
and experience. The main feature of con- 
science in all its stages is the acceptance of 
obligation, but obligation is a matter of train- 
ing as well as of conscience. The individual 
conscience is not of necessity a criterion of 
truth. We cannot disclaim all reference to 
the judgment of others, nor treat with in- 
difference the light of knowledge. Matters 
of conscience must not be closed up so as to 
exclude argument and the legitimate use of 
reasoning. His own experience and the ex- 
perience of the race, his own knowledge and 
the knowledge of others, his own light and 
the light of all known truth are an important 
asset to him "Whose conscience is his strong 
retreat" (Sir H. Wotton). "Conscience is 
strengthened or weakened under the law of 
use; and for use there must be motive; and 
motive is entangled with opinion ; and opinion 
is often most vitally related to the peculiarities 
of our educational environment. But in re- 
lation to education the most important feature 
is the judgment." So completely is a man's 
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judgment in moral matters the result of edu- 
cational influences, that, barring the consider- 
ation of a personal equation, one could truth- 
fully say, "Show us fully a man's history and 
his immediate environment, and we can point 
out the peculiarities of his moral judgment." 
The possible influence of education on the 
conscience, largely through the moral judg- 
ment, helps to make true the words of Von 
Humboldt, that "Every man, however good, has 
yet a better man within him." It also opens 
a wide door for the educative value of reli- 
gious institutions, in respect both to the indi- 
vidual and the social conscience. 

(2) Religion and Conscience. Religion is 
vital to conscience, and conscience to religion. 
Conscience is not only an impulse within us 
that leads to choosing the right, but it is a 
sacred impulse. Conscience is the sense of 
obligation, but the sense of obligation is God- 
like. It is the voice of God in the soul. 

Above all, the victory is most sure 

For him, who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 

To yield entire submission to the law 

Of conscience — conscience reverenced and obeyed 

As God's most intimate presence in the soul, 

And his most perfect image in the world. 

(Wordsworth.) 

Conscience is not merely the moral conscious- 
ness of the individual, nor yet is it simply the 
authority of society translated into a personal 
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judgment, but man, by his moral being, 
"touches the skirts of God." Man shares with 
God his moral nature, and conscience is the 
divine throne in the heart, the basis of moral 
distinctions. The moral constitution of man 
is a transcript of the mind of God. Daniel 
Webster, when asked what was the greatest 
thought that ever occupied his mind, declared 
it to be his sense of obligation to God, kept 
alive by conscience. "The ideals of conduct 
which the moral sense reveals to us, and which 
bind the will with absolute authority, take 
us back to the Infinite, the ethically perfect 
Being, who is the ground of all moral truth. 
All character and all moral progress are tran- 
scendent and have their source in the heart of 
the Eternal." The consciousness which knows 
itself related to suprasensible Being repre- 
sents not one faculty, but the whole exercised 
reason, the concrete spirit reaching outward 
and upward to a spirit as concrete as itself. 
But it is through the moral consciousness 
rather than the theoretical reason that we are 
able to know God. In so far as conscience 
makes possible the knowing of God, it is the 
basis for both morals and religion. The 
moral law as seen in conscience appears on 
an even larger scale in the moral order and 
the moral government of the world. The 
moral world is the realization of the plan and 
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purpose of God. It is a revelation of the 
nature and character of its moral Governor. 
But the revelation of God's person and will 
is not limited to logic and inference from the 
moral constitution of man and the moral 
order and government of the world. He speaks 
through conscience, nor is conscience left un- 
aided to guide us on our way. God is on 
the moral throne of every human life, and 
Conscience is his umpire. 

And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire Conscience; whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well used they shall attain, 
And to the end persisting safe arrive. 

(Milton.) 

Conscience is the Jacob's ladder, whose base 
is planted in the heart of man, but whose top- 
most lengths reach unto heaven. By it the 
angels of Self-reproach and Self-approval 
ascend and descend. "The capacity for 
righteousness is the conscious possession of 
the normal man, and the discrimination be- 
tween right and wrong, good and evil, is but 
the working within the spirit of the infinite 
Christ. The power of the historic Christ to 
quicken the conscience depends upon the 
essential relation of that organ of the soul 
to the Eternal Christ. The consciousness that 
there is an ethical meaning to man's choices 
and acts, that his career is the subject of moral 
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judgment, that the significance of his thought 
and behavior reaches beyond time and space, 
that his being is bound up with the Infinite, 
is the profoundest import of conscience, and 
it is the whisper within him of the Word of 
God. The modern conscience is the creation 
of the historic Christ, but this creation would 
have been impossible had not man been con- 
stituted in the Eternal Christ." Christ in the 
conscience of man means spiritual illumina- 
tion and guidance in the way of life. It has 
been said that the primary work of the mis- 
sionary is to create a conscience. It might be 
added that the business of religion everywhere 
is to create, foster, and develop a live, intel- 
ligent conscience by vitally relating Christ to 
the moral life of men. 

5. The Unique Place of the Bible in Relor 
tion to Conscience. 

The teaching of the Bible concerning con- 
science is at once extensive and important. 
The Bible occupies a unique place in that it 
not only reveals the fact of conscience, but 
addresses itself to the conscience. In its 
teaching it clearly differentiates man at the 
creation, man after the introduction of sin 
into the world, and man regenerated through 
the power of Christ. Man was created in 
holiness and righteousness. He had a moral 
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sense so enlightened as to know God and 
right perfectly. His normal affections were 
all inclined to the good and pure, so that it 
was his good will and pleasure constantly to 
obey God and his law. After the introduc- 
tion of sin, conscience first asserted itself in 
the sense of shame and guilt, awakened by the 
voice of God. Shakespeare has much the same 
idea when he says, in King John, 

The color of the king doth come and go 
Between his purpose and his conscience, 

Like heralds 'twixt two dreadful battles set 

• 

The New Testament indicates by a series of 
adjectives the character and the extent of the 
ruin that conscience has suffered and does 
suffer through sin. In the first place it is 
"weak." Paul tells of men among the Corin- 
thians with consciences of this type, and urges 
Christians to avoid even harmless things on 
their account. The conscience of the natural 
man is called not only weak but "evil." Such 
are exhorted to have their "hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience." Another step in 
this descending scale of adjectives by which 
the unregenerate conscience is represented is 
found in the term "defiled." This expression 
is used in a more specific sense than the word 
"evil." Paul says in Titus, "Unto the pure 
all things are pure, but unto them that are 
defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure, but 
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The conscience of the Christian is described 
by such words as "good," "pure," "purged," 
and "void of offense." Numerous illustra- 
tions occur, notably that of Paul. "According 
to the New Testament teaching the only power 
and instrument adequate to cleanse the con- 
science and renew it is the blood of Christ. 
When the miracle of the new birth takes place 
conscience is aroused, enlightened, and once 
more given the throne of authority in the 
heart." The renewed and regenerate con- 
science is made the subjective condition for 
prevailing intercessory prayer. It is wit- 
nessed to in baptism. It is intimately asso- 
ciated with love and faith, so much so that 
without it faith is in vain. Conscience now 
operates with reference to a right supreme 
end in life. The whole life is dominated by a 
motive and point of view that puts conscience 
at its best. The subjective standard, formed 
under the influence of divine revelation in 
life and experience, is supplemented by the 
objective standard through divine revelation 
in the words of Scripture. 

6. The Supreme Law of Conduct. 

The canon of conduct is not a matter of 
caprice and random. They who stand ready to 
do the truth are able to know that which is 
right. The standard of Christianity differs 
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from the standards of the world. Men of the 
world decide their course of action by such 
tests as: this is customary, this is according 
to common opinion, this is the fashion, this 
is popular, this is clever, this is profitable, or 
this is pleasant. The Christian has no option 
but to be loyal to his conscience in following 
the standard of Christianity which says, 
"This is right." Conscience opens to us the 
secret of Christian experience and life. At 
the very instant, and never before, that we 
submit ourselves utterly, affectionately, and 
irrevocably to absolutely the best we know or 
can know, do we feel the consciousness of 
divine forgiveness and the thrill of spiritual 
illumination and life. Conscience is a witness 
to the right. Through it His Spirit beareth 
witness with our spirit. Conscience intuitively 
perceives the difference between what ought 
to be and what ought not to be in the soul's 
intentions or acts of choice. It becomes a 
guiding star in the moment of our determined 
loyalty to the highest standard. It is, as 
George Washington called it, the little spark 
of celestial fire in the breast of man. It con- 
ditions our peace and happiness upon our de- 
votion to its dictates of right. As Thomas 
k Kempis put it : "The glory of the good is in 
their conscience and not in the tongues of 
men. He will easily be content and at peace 
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whose conscience is pure." In the experi- 
mental workings of Christianity there is no 
passing by fidelity to conscience, and the 
standard of Christianity fixes upon "right" 
as the supreme law of conduct. This law it 
regards as being as eternal and immutable as 
God himself. Dr. Watkinson has well said: 
" ^Right' is a law of conduct not based on 
accident or convenience; it arises out of the 
depths of eternity, and is comprehended in 
the depths of our nature. It goes back to the 
divine, the infinite, the immutable. We can- 
not fix the time of day by agreeing among our- 
selves; the clock declares the hour, and the 
sun regulates the clock. We cannot fix the 
measure of a thing by agreeing amongst our- 
selves; the yard measure declares the length 
and breadth of a thing, and the astronomer 
determines the standard yard by the motion 
of a star. We cannot determine the scale of 
color by agreeing amongst ourselves ; the rain- 
bow is the standard of color. We can never 
ignore or override the great facts of nature; 
they were before us; they persist in spite of 
us, and our safety and happiness are secured 
by strictly observing and obeying these facts. 
So the rules which regulate personal conduct 
and social duty cannot be prescribed by an 
agreement among ourselves ; the canon of con- 
duct is decreed by the facts and laws of the 
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eternal universe of which we are citizens. 
Duty is sublime, founded on eternal relation- 
ships ; conscience is the index of the divine and 
supernatural; right differs essentially from 
might; justice and convenience are terms wide 
asunder bv the breadth of the heavens; 
righteousness is the law of the unchanging 
universe, the will of Him in whom is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning." "The 
rule of right is the declared will of God," and 
conscience demands unswerving allegiance to 
that rule. To know the right is our business, 
to do the right is our duty. We may know it 
as expressed in nature, as enjoined by instinct 
and natural law, as inferred from the consti- 
tution and nature of things, as suggested by 
the mind itself, as revealed in the higher minis- 
tries of science, as disclosed in the law of 
Sinai, as taught in the "oracles of God which 
are the classics of conscience," as found in 
complete expression in Jesus Christ, and as 
learned through experience, with the aid and 
tutorship of the Divine Spirit. 

7. Christianity Tested hy Conscience. 

Christianity is tested by conscience. It 
commends itself to conscience in its uniform 
adherence to a perfect standard of rectitude. 
The rule of right is not only a matter of the 
general scope and direction of life, but of indi- 
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vidual acts and special situations. The 
general sense of righteousness must become 
concrete in the specific act of moral judgment. 
A story is told of Carlyle setting forth on 
horseback to seek a fresh house, mth a map 
of the world in his pocket. Universal ideas 
of righteousness do not of necessity make us 
competent to solve our personal, local, and 
current difficulties. Duty is often so com- 
plicated that we need not only to be good but 
wise. As in the case of the artist who would 
apply his abstract principles, and of the 
scholar who would relate his knowledge to 
practical affairs, much time and thought are 
necessary; so "much thought and experience 
are necessary before we can realize our sense of 
mystic holiness, and confidently discriminate 
in matters of conduct, approving this par- 
ticular action or that as right and obligatory. 
We must take infinite pains to acquaint our- 
selves with the facts, and to know how the 
rule of right applies. We do not take too 
much pains to be good, but we take far too 
little to be wise. We must inform and dis- 
cipline the conscience on all questions of 
duty, as in art men educate the sense of beauty 
and in science the sense of truth. With a 
sincere mind, seconded by diligence, deter- 
mine what is the noblest act or course of con- 
duct in any given circumstances, then adopt 
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it at any cost or hazard. Do the right, only 
that. Do it, win or lose; do it, laugh or cry; 
do it, sink or swim. The equitable, just, fair, 
true, honest, everywhere, always." 

II. Conscience in the Wider Field op 

Human Eelationships 

Conscience applied to life's situations is 
ever leading us into diverse human relation- 
ships. Duty is not simply a question of our- 
selves, but of ourselves in relation to others. 
Such ethical relations as those of the family, 
of civil society, of the State, and of humanity 
are the larger field for conscience in its con- 
crete application. Men are not separate ex- 
istences, each going on to realize himself, 
caring not what may become of the rest. "Only 
in society does man really exist, really win 
the actual attainment of selfhood and indi- 
viduality, which are his birthright." Man as 
an individual comes to himself, first in the 
living bond of the family with its spiritual 
unity, mutual sacrifices, common property, 
and united interests; then in civil society, 
with its limitations upon the individual, find- 
ing compensation in the larger self-realization 
of mutual concern and advantage; next in 
State or nation, which as the organic unity of 
the feelings, customs, and genius of a people, 
immanent in their whole activity, enables man 
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to reach his true end in the blending of private 
interests with universal ends; and finally in 
humanity, where man as a social being per- 
forms on the largest scale the rights and duties 
of society. Life is so largely a matter not of 
ourselves, but of ourselves and others, we 
realize ourselves so largely, if at all, through 
others, that conscience finds in wrong or in 
duties to others many of its severest reproofs 
and greatest commendations. 

1. Conscience and Moral Accountability 
for Social Justice and Right Relationships. 

Conscience is merciless in its scourgings of 
the man whose sin is against his fellow man. 
The guilt of conscience does turn a man against 
himself, but the probabilities are that his self- 
condemnation is not on his own account but 
because of wrong or failure in relation to 
others. The sinner carries in his breast the 
great accuser, though all other witnesses, and 
those who through him have suffered harm, 
may be dead. The hunting dog runs up and 
down through the woodlands, searching out 
the darkest places and penetrating distant 
and hidden thickets, until he locates the game 
and drives it out into the light. So conscience 
hunts out the darkest corners of injustice to 
fellow man, of neglect of neighbor, or of hidden 
advantage by which we profit to another's 
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harm, and driving our sin and wrongdoing 
from its retreat, it leaves us no escape and 
no choice but to face the glare of the judg- 
ment seat. "Conscience is God's hunting 
dog in the sinner's breast. You cannot turn 
it aside with bribes or dainty morsels, but, 
true to its trust, it will steadily bring you 
to condemnation." 

Guiltiness wiU speak. 
Though tongues were out of use. 

(Shakespeare.) 

It matters not where or when or against whom 
our sin is committed, conscience always and 
everywhere bears unvarying testimony to 
man, as a social being with moral accounta- 
bility for individual and social justice and 
service. A small boy in explaining how he 
came to confess his disobedience declared with 
an evident feeling of relief, "Something in my 
stomach said, ^Hubert, mind your mother.' " 
In other words, conscience proclaimed an 
obligation other than the boy's own wish, and 
urged duty to another as being rightfully 
above his personal desire. Touching indeed 
is the scene in which Samuel Johnson, at 
Litchfield, stands in the rain from morning 
till night with uncovered head, on the very 
spot where fifteen years before he had refused 
to tend his father's bookstall. How can a 
man ever forget or forgive himself for the 
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wrong that is against his own father? And 
the very impossibility of it is the seal of con- 
science upon the sacred relationships and the 
holy obligations of the family. Channing, 
scholar, preacher, and seer, at six years of 
age raises a stick to hit a tortoise. Almost 
instantly he drops the stick, runs crying to his 
mother, and asks: "What was the voice? I 
heard it say, ^It is wrong I^ " The mother 
answered : "Men call the voice conscience, but 
I prefer to call it the voice of God. And 
always your happiness will depend upon obedi- 
ence to that little voice." No obligation of 
life, even to the least of God's creatures, is 
beyond the reach of conscience. A Persian 
Sadi once found a man in a jungle, horribly 
mutilated by a tiger. As he went to the man's 
rescue, the bleeding victim exclaimed, "Great 
God, I thank thee that I am only suffering 
from the fangs of the tiger, and not from 
remorse!" We may suffer from the clutches 
of the beast of the field, or at the hands of 
our fellow men, but it is every way easier to 
bear than the reproaches of conscience for our 
sin against them. An educated man, in prison 
for murder, said, "At midnight the prisoners 
in the next cell tap on the wall and whisper, 
^Thou art a murderer.' " The next cell was 
uninhabited, but conscience peopled the dark- 
ness with accusers for one who had raised his 
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hand against a brother man. An English 
judge, about to sentence a servant for mur- 
dering his master, arises and, taking his seat 
beside the condemned man, confesses that he 
got his position and influence by a similar 
crime. Shakespeare . makes one of the mur- 
derers in King Eichard III say : "Some certain 
dregs of conscience are yet within me. I'll 
not meddle with it. It is a dangerous thing; 
it makes a man a coward. A man cannot 
steal but it accuseth him ; a man cannot swear 
but it checks him. 'Tis a blushing shame-faced 
spirit that mutinies in a man's bosom ; it fills 
one full of obstacles ; it made me once restore 
a purse of gold that by chance I found; it 
beggars any man that keeps it: it is turned 
out of towns and cities for a dangerous thing ; 
and every man that means to live well en- 
deavors to trust to himself and live without 
it." But what are these sins that make of the 
judge a self-confessed criminal, that hover 
over the sinner with the sting of reproach and 
the telltale dread of exposure, that whip a 
man into the act of restitution, and that make 
towns and cities turn out conscience and man 
endeavor to live without it? They are the 
sins of man against man, of the individual 
against society. Joseph's brethren, in their 
distress, remembering the scenes of other days, 
say one to another, "We are verily guilty con- 
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cerning our brother, . . . therefore is this dis- 
tress come upon us.'^ Guilty concerning our 
brother — that is it. King Herod is terrified 
into confession. He hears of Jesus, and thinks 
that John the Baptist is arisen from the dead. 
Who is talking about John the Baptist? No- 
body; but his murderer's conscience will not 
let him die. Jesus presents very little re- 
semblance to John, but the conscience of guilty 
Herod does the rest. 

To my sick soul» as sin's true nature is. 
Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss: 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt. 
It spills itself, in fearing to be spilt 

(Shakespeare.) 

Frank Crossley, a manufacturer of engines in 
Britton, who after his conversion sent sixty 
pounds to a theater manager to cover the value 
of tickets that he had unlawfully used, would 
not sell engines to be used in hoisting whisky 
barrels or in lighting public houses. The 
reason he assigned was that he would not ex- 
pose his workmen to such temptations. It is 
forever true that man is the keeper of his 
brother, and conscience registers that fact. 
Louis VII, harassed by conscience on account 
of responsibility for a fire in which a church 
containing thirteen hundred people was de- 
stroyed, undertakes one of the crusades. It 
is conscience driving man to deeds of valor 
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in the hope of recom^.ense for evil toward 
others. 

(1) Memory and the Consciousness of 
Wrong Doing Toward Others. In a rude 
garret, near the loneliest suburbs of the city 
of London, lay a dying man. Though he was 
but half dressed, his legs were concealed in 
long military boots. The scene is graphically 
described by George Lippard: "An aged 
minister stood beside the rough couch. The 
form was that of a strong man grown old 
through care more than age. There was a face 
that you might look upon but once, and yet 
wear it in your memory forever. Ay, there 
was something terrible in that face, something 
so full of unnatural loneliness, unspeakable 
despair, that the aged minister started back 
in horror. But look! those strong arms are 
clutching at the vacant air; the death sweat 
stands in drops on that bold brow ; the man is 
dying. Throb, throb, throb, beats the death- 
watch in the shattered wall. ^Would you die 
in the faith of the Christian?' faltered the 
preacher as he knelt there on the damp floor. 
The white lips of the death-stricken man 
trembled, but made no sound. Then, with the 
strong agony of death upon him, he rose into 
a sitting posture. For the first time he spoke. 
'Christian !' he echoed, in that deep tone which 
thrilled the preacher to the heart: Vill that 
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give me back my honor? Come with me, old 
man, come with me, far over the waters. Ha ! 
we are there! This is my native town. 
Yonder is the church in which I knelt in 
childhood; yonder the green on which I 
sported when a boy. But another flag waves 
there, in the place of the flag that waved when 
I was a child. And listen, old man. Were I 
to pass along the streets, as I passed when 
but a child, the very babes in their cradles 
would raise their tiny hands and curse me! 
The graves in yonder churchyard would shrink 
from my footsteps, and yonder flag would rain 
a baptism of blood upon my head !' Suddenly 
the dying man arose; he tottered along the 
floor, threw open a valise, and drew thence a 
faded coat of blue, faced with silver, and the 
wreck of a battle flag. ^Look ye, priest ! This 
faded coat is spotted with my blood !' he cried, 
as old memories seemed stirring at his heart. 
^This coat I wore when I first heard the news 
of Lexington ; this coat I wore when I planted 
the banner of the stars on Ticonderoga ! That 
bullet hole was pierced in the fight of Quebec ; 
and now I am a — let me whisper it in your 
ear !' He hissed that single burning word into 
the minister's ear. ^Now help me, priest ! help 
me to put on this coat of blue; for you see' — 
and a ghastly smile came over his face — ^there 
is no one here to wipe the cold drops from my 
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brow, no wife, no child. I must meet death 
alone, but I will meet him, as I have met him 
in battle, without a fear.' And while he stood 
arraying his limbs in that worm-eaten coat 
of blue and silver the good minister spoke to 
him of that great faith which pierces the clouds 
of human guilt and rolls them back from the 
face of God. Taith !' echoed that strange man 
who stood there erect with the death chill on 
his brow; Taith! Can it give me back my 
honor? Look ye, priest! There, over the 
waves, sits George Washington, telling to his 
comrades the pleasant story of the eight years' 
war ! There, in his royal halls, sits George of 
England, bewailing, in his idiotic voice, the 
loss of the colonies ! And here am I — I, who 
was the first to raise the flag of freedom, the 
first to strike a blow against that king — here 
am I, dying ! O, dying like a dog !' The awe- 
stricken preacher started back from the look 
of the dying man, while throb, throb, throb, 
beats the deathwatch in the shattered wall. 
^Hush ! silence along the lines there !' he mut- 
tered in that wild, absent tone, as though 
speaking to the dead. ^Silence along the lines ! 
not a word — not a word on peril of your lives ! 
Hark you, Montgomery! we will meet in the 
center of the town; we will meet there in 
victory, or die! — Hist! — Hist! Silence, my 
men ; »not a whisper as we move up those steep 
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rocks ! Now^ on, my boys, now on ! Men of 
the wilderness, we will gain the town! Now 
up with the banner of the stars ! Up with the 
flag of freedom, though the night is dark, 
and the snow falls! Now! now one more 
blow, and Quebec is ours I' The aged minister 
unrolls that faded flag; it is a blue banner, 
gleaming with thirteen stars. He unrolls 
that parchment; it is a colonel's commis- 
sion in the Continental Army, addressed to 
Benedict Arnold. And there, in that rude 
hut, while the deathwatch throbbed like a 
heart in the shattered wall, there, unknown, 
unwept, in all the bitterness of desolation, lay 
the corpse of the patriot and the traitor." 
True, no voice could call his honor back from 
the unsounded depths of eternity. He sold 
his honor for personal gain, in a sin against 
men, in the betrayal of a sacred cause. Wrong- 
doing to others was his own undoing, and 
conscience made him live with his deeds in 
the halls of memory. And who shall say that, 
even w hen the lamp of life flickered out at the 
gate of death, conscience let memory die? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry. 
And lose the name of action. 

(Shakespeare.) 
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There is a story of an old Persian king who 
dedicated one apartment in his palace as a 
chamber of memory. He put into it the things 
that belonged to his shepherd life. He entered 
it every day, and reveled in the things that 
had ever been the joy of his life. We are 
arranging our own chamber of memory, and 
furnishing it after our own design. We can 
put into it what we will, but when once that 
is done we cannot get away from it. Con- 
science lives in memory. 

(2) The Hidden Springs of Lasting Happi- 
ness. Conscience should not be merely a 
negative thing, denouncing sin. It should be 
a teacher, encouraging to purer and grander 
things, a constant inspiration and guide 
luring us onward in the upward calling. 
The reward of conscience in well-doing is 
not less significant than the reproaches of 
conscience in wrongdoing. "Our rejoicing 
is this, the testimony of our conscience." 
To have always a conscience void of offense 
toward God and man is to know the hidden 
springs of lasting happiness. To have the 
confidence and the inward assurance that 
we "have lived in all good conscience before 
God," and have "by manifestation of the truth 
commended ourselves to every man's con- 
science in the sight of God" — this is fullness 
of blessing and exceeding great reward. 
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2. Conscience in Literature as a Witness to 
the Essentially Social Character of Life. 

The lasting literatures of the world furnish 
some rare illustrations of conscience as a wit- 
ness to the essentially social character of life. 
The unappeasable tortures and the immutable 
punishments of conscience upon those who 
have been untrue to the highest, and who in 
their disloyalty to themselves have sinned 
against others, are fully recognized and vividly 
portrayed in such lesser works as Poe's The 
Man of the Crowd, The Tell-Tale Heart, and 
William Wilson. Among the greater works 
are Shakespeare's Macbeth, with its stain of 
blood that no water can cleanse ; Hawthorne's 
The Scarlet Letter, with its record of the 
evolution of pain and penalty as conscience 
burns the scarlet upon the bosom of Dimmes- 
dale; George Eliot's Romola, with its Tito, 
incarnating the evolution of sin, revealing the 
gradual deterioration of character through the 
tampering with conscience, and portraying 
conscience as the avenger of God against him 
who wrongs another; and Victor Hugo's Les 
Mis6rables, with its Jean Valjean, whose 
story is unsurpassed as a most worthy and 
profound study of the Christian conscience. 
In a comparison of certain classics Bishop 
Quayle says: "In Macbeth conscience is war- 
ring and retributive. In Richard III con- 
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science, stifled in waking, speaks in dreams, 
and is a menace, like a sword swung by a 
maniac's hands. In Arthur Dimmesdale con- 
science is lacerative. In Jean Valjean con- 
science is regulative, creative, constructive. 
Jean Valjean is conscience, and conscience is 
king. What the classic heroes lacked, Jean 
Valjean possesses." He battles with con- 
science, and conscience wins. He takes the 
two candlesticks given him by the Bishop, 
takes his thorn cane, and the coin of which he 
has robbed the boy, and hurls them into the 
flames. What is the jeering and mocking he 
seems to hear, in the wild bursts of internal 
laughter? In utter exhaustion he falls asleep. 
He dreams that he is in a hall of justice, and 
sees an old man being tried. There are roses 
in the vase, but their crimson petals are 
bleached gray by sin. The golden rays of 
the sunbeam are ashen pale, made so by sin. 
An oflScer touches him and says: "Do you 
know you have been dead a long while? Your 
body lives, but you died when you slew your 
conscience." He hears an inward voice, saying : 
"Jean Valjean, you may melt the candlestick, 
burn your clothes, change your face, but God 
sees." He arises, and makes haste to the dis- 
tant village. He enters the courtroom, con- 
fesses his identity, and saves the old man. 
He declares to the amazement of all, "I am 
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Jean Valjean." And when the court dissents, 
he still persists in urging the truth, ^^I am 
Jean Valjean ; you see clearly that I am Jean 
Valjean. All who are here think me worthy 
of pity, do you not? Do you not? Great God ! 
When I think of what I was on the point of 
doing, I think myself worthy of envy." And 
as he spake, a strange light was upon his face 
that dazzled the eyes and hearts of lawyers 
and judge. Another shall not suffer on his 
account. Conscience has won the battle of 
honor that held in its issue the welfare and 
happiness of another. Thus is conscience a 
witness to social obligation, making impera- 
tive honor, justice, and love in every touch of 
human conduct and in every relationship of 
society. 

3. Conscience and the Necessity of Atone- 
ment. 

Conscience adjusting itself in human rela- 
tionships, proving true to self and brother 
man, meets no frown upon the brow of God. 
Christ has for sin atonement made. The facts 
concerning conscience in its relations to sin, 
guilt, and punishment point to the necessity of 
an atonement, and thus does conscience bring 
us into the very heart of revealed religion. 
Conscience proclaims an injury done to man 
as being also an injury done to God. Con- 
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science transfers to God's justice the idea of 
atonement, but the sincerity and genuineness 
of the repentance that has a right to claim 
the mercy and grace of the atonement of the 
Son of God demands reparation to the injured 
and a subsequent life of justice, loving devo- 
tion, and helpful service to men. One of the 
deep, unfathomable needs of Christ's atone- 
ment is to be found in conscience. One of 
the irrevocable demands upon us, if that 
atonement is to avail in our behalf, is that we 
in all good conscience manifest toward men 
the spirit that God manifests toward us. For 
peace with God the Hindu walks to the distant 
temple in sandals set with spikes; the Syrian 
leads his sweet lad to the fires of Moloch and 
casts him shrieking on the burning pile, while 
the Indian woman tosses her child into the 
Ganges. Jean Valjean, at the command of 
conscience, having done all to meet the de- 
mands of personal and social duty, casts him- 
self in perfect peace upon the love of God and 
the sacrifice of Jesus. His children fall upon 
their knees beside the dying man, confessing 
their selfishness and shameful ingratitude, and 
beseeching his forgiveness. "In the hour of 
death, the hero, worn with sulBfering and 
scarred with many wounds received in noble 
battle, laid his hands upon their heads and 
said: ^My children, remember God is above. 
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He sees all. He knows all he does, amid his 
great stars. Kemember, God is love.' Point- 
ing to the crucifix, he whispered, ^There is the 
Great Martyr.' Then silence fell upon the 
weeping group. While their hot tears fell 
upon his hand, they looked up and found Jean 
Valjean looking into the open heavens with a 
great, sweet smile upon his face. ^My children, 
I can no longer see very clearly. I had several 
things to say to you, but no matter. Think of 
me a little. I know not what is the matter 
with me, but I see light.' Then the long 
silence startled the weeping son and daughter. 
The night was starless, and intensely dark: 
doubtless some angel was standing in the 
gloom, with outstretched hands, waiting for 
the soul. God and his angels had conquered 
in the long battle for the city of man's soul." 

Jf. The Development Through Society of 
Conscience on Its Social Side. 

Conscience on its social side is developed 
through society. It is made permanent by 
being registered on social conditions. There 
must be not merely a person here and there 
with higher aspirations and purer standards. 
The church must find ways to affect the public 
conscience. Those great fundamental distinc- 
tions between right and wrong which abide in 
the soul of man must possess the social con- 
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sciousness. "Human society is a moral insti- 
tution. Man is a member of the social group, 
and the moral principles which regulate the 
individual life lie at the basis of the social 
order. Such qualities as truthfulness, honesty, 
sympathy, love of justice are inseparable from 
the life of the community." The great his- 
torical movements of mankind not only indi- 
cate that the power behind the universe is on 
the side of righteousness, but they record the 
successive steps in the evolution of the social 
consciousness. If one cares to institute com- 
parisons between the past and the present, it 
can be readily seen that society has been pass- 
ing through a moral transformation. To-day 
some clouds still hang low in the social 
horizon, but Professor Halfyard is right when 
he says: "At no time in the history of man- 
kind have moral principles been embodied to 
such extent in social institutions and in the 
whole round of daily life as during the present 
age. The institutions founded for charitable 
purposes, the endeavors made to settle the 
differences of nations by peaceful arbitration 
rather than by costly and bloody wars, the 
growing sense of every form of oppression and 
wrong, the elBforts made to secure the enact- 
ment of wholesome laws, and the just 
administration of the same, the repeated 
attempts to purify our political institutions 
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of corruption and greed testify eloquently 
to the fact that our moral advancement, 
does not lie behind our material gain." 
At any rate, it is safe to say that the social 
conscience is awake, and is being registered 
in a phenomenal moral progress. 

5. The Social Conscience. 

The social conscience has been defined as 
"that faculty of the mind (individual or 
social) which furnishes moral sanction or dis- 
approval of conduct directed toward another 
individual or group for social ends." Accord- 
ing to this definition of Professor Earp, the 
individual may have a social conscience in so 
far as his conscience has been educated or 
influenced by social environment. "The social 
group, on the other hand, may have relatively 
an individual conscience in so far as its actions 
have been egoistic in character because of the 
lack of the proper ideas of its relation to other 
social groups." In a broader sense the social 
mind is involved in the social conscience, so 
that the development and education of the 
social mind has important effect upon the 
social conscience. As the individual social 
unit expresses itself, we are able to get at the 
fact of the social conscience. We judge the 
social conscience by the conduct of such social 
factors as the individual, the group, the nation, 
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humanity. We may speak, therefore, of the 
social conscience, "first, with respect to the 
individual who is the product of society, living, 
and moving, and acting in social relations; 
second, of the social conscience of the group 
in so far as the conduct and attitude of one 
social group is expressed toward other groups, 
or even individuals; third, of the social con- 
science of the nation in so far as the govern- 
ment acts toward the individual social units 
within the nation itself or toward other like 
groups without: and, fourth, of the social 
conscience of humanity in so far as the ideals 
of a religious social order have permeated the 
social minds of the populations of all civilized 
nations." 

(1) The Atvakening of the Social Conscience 
to Ethical Values and Moral Standards. The 
social conscience, like the individual con- 
science, needs to be kept tender, sensitive, and 
quickly responsive to ethical values and moral 
standards. It may become hardened, while on 
the other hand it is capable of great awaken- 
ing. When once aroused there is need that 
the moral judgment dictate sane action. 
Education and religion have their place in 
making effective the public conscience. The 
problem is not essentially different from that 
of the individual conscience, for the reason 
that society and the public are in the last 
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analysis only what the individual makes them. 
A high average of conscience in the social aim 
and activities of the leaders and individual 
members constituting any public unit means 
a like public or social conscience in that unit. 
Leadership counts for much, but none are 
i^ithout influence. 

(2) The Public Conscience of To-Day as a 
Social Witness to Christianity. The present 
status of the social conscience is a high tribute 
to Christianity. "The being alive to condi- 
tions, sensitive to suffering, eager for diminu- 
tion of the world's woes is a modern thought, 
a Christ thought. Sociology is an application 
of Christ's teaching." The social conscience 
of to-day is the Christ spirit and the ethics 
of the Christ in society and in the individual 
as social. The public conscience is a convinc- 
ing social witness to the fact that humanity 
is organized in Christ. As Dr. George A. 
Gordon puts it : "Christ is the keystone in the 
arch of humanity. Without him it is incom- 
plete, and cannot for any length of time bear 
the burden of its own weight, to say nothing 
of the service to which, in the course of his- 
tory, the Master Builder may turn it. But in 
Christ the race becomes conscious of its power ; 
its inherent strength passes from member to 
member; and the more it is pressed by the 
weight of life, the closer it is joined in common 
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duty, the compacter it becomes in lofty fellow- 
ship and the grander the development of its 
utilities for the purposes of God." Christ in 
the hearts of humanity is the assurance of a 
good conscience, personal and social, and of 
those activities and types of life that will 
make society upon earth a miniature of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

6. The Dawn of the Morning of the New 
Era and the Promise of the Moral Day. 

The new era is upon us, the era of con- 
science. The dawn of the morning has broken 
in upon us, with the promise of the moral 
day. We are alive to conditions, but are we 
enough so to set wrong conditions right, and 
that right speedily? We are sensitive to 
suffering, but are we sensitive enough to it 
to spend and be spent in a ministry of love to 
the suffering ones and in a heroism of service 
for the changing of the conditions that make 
for suffering? We are eager for the diminu- 
tion of the world's woes, but does our eager- 
ness lead us to the full measure of devotion 
in practical activity for the permanent relief 
of those woes? Conscience is aroused and 
awake, but are we making the most of the 
opportunity in constructive work for the 
establishing of an order which shall adequately 
embody and express the fundamental prin- 
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ciples of eternal right? We are conscious of 
higher standards, but does our education 
aspire and attain to an ethical standard suffi- 
ciently high? We are preaching a gospel of 
probing power that finds its way to the indi- 
vidual and the social conscience, but are we 
yet preaching a religion that grapples with 
conscience as mightily as it ought? The new 
era is here at the command of conscience, but 
are we realizing its largest possibilities for 
personal and social endeavor? Conscience is 
registering itself on social conditions, but are 
we making the social conscience the en- 
lightened thing of power it is capable of being? 
The individual and the public conscience have 
fixed their marks on the new era, but have we 
individually made it our concern and our daily 
business? Let it be the ambition and the 
glory of the man of the new era to so live and 
act that man and God can say of him : 

And indeed he seema to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 
"Who reverenced his conscience as his king; 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it; 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her." 

(Tennyson.) 
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CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 



"Quit you like men, be strong" (1 Cor. 16. 13). 

"Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made man 
upright; but they have sought out many inventions" 
(Ecd. 7. 29). 



CHAPTER XI 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 

Horace Greeley^ when dying, exclaimed: 
"Fame is a vapor, popularity an accident, 
riches take wings ; those who cheer to-day will 
curse to-morrow, only one thing endures — 
character. '^ Wordsworth wrote: 

Earthly fame 
Is fortune's frail dependent; yet there lives 
A judge, who, as man claims by merit, gives; 
To whose all-pondering mind a noble aim. 
Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed, 
In whose pure sight all virtue doth succeed. 

Emerson said, "Character is nature in the 
highest form." Milton declared, "A good man 
is the ripe fruit our earth holds up to God." 
That which abides, is deathless, outlasts every- 
thing but God ; that virtue which does succeed, 
the claim of merit ; nature in its highest form, 
man at the best of which he is capable; the 
ripe fruit of earth as an offering unto God— 
what is more worth while ! 

I. Character in Practical Achievement 

THE Goal op Life 

Life's one task is the making of character. 
What distinguishes a man is not found in his 
social rank, material circumstances, occupa- 

327 
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Hon, dress, or fortune, but solely in himself. 
It is a matter of superior worth, of individual 
merit, invested in practical achievement. The 
Christian goal of life is highest manhood, 
noblest character. Toward this one supreme 
end all life's events and experiences should 
tend. That all life's experiences are influences 
that determine character, and are meant as 
training, are facts that afford the key to life's 
mysteries. "Our world is a college, events 
are the teachers, usefulness is the graduating 
point, and character is the diploma that God 
gives." Or, as Goethe put it, "Life is a quarry 
out of which we are to mold, chisel, and com- 
plete a character." Everyday life is the 
workshop of character. 

1. In the Process of the Making. 

To-day character is in the process of the 
making. It has in it all the yesterdays of a 
man's life, but the final goal is not yet. "He 
that will make a cake out of the wheat must 
needs tarry the grinding." A man's character 
to-day is the resultant of all the thoughts he 
has ever had, of all the feelings he has ever 
cherished, and of all the deeds he has ever per- 
formed. It is the entirety of one's previous 
years, packed and crystallized into the present 
moment. Character is habit become fixed. 
"Sow an act and you reap a habit, sow a 
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habit and you reap a character, sow a char- 
acter and you reap a destiny." Character is 
that kind of statuary which a man cuts out 
with himself as both tool and subject. It is 
the tapestry into which we weave the web of 
life. A worker weaves his life into a single 
tapestry, and ere the last thread has left his 
hand he dies. His tapestry is the sum total 
of what he has to show for his life. "Our 
tapestry is character, and is meant to hang in 
the King's galleries forever." Character is 
life's accumulations to date. If it took the 
cumulative processes of several hundred 
thousand years for the God of nature to lay 
a bed of coal, who shall set a bound to the 
ultimate goal of life expressed in character; 
life which is as inexhaustible in its sources as 
the riches of God. But, O my soul, be true to 
life's best I What inner accumulation has 
resulted from the thinking and the doing of 
to-day ? 

2. The True Measure of Our Worth. 

Character is what we are. A man's char- 
acter is compounded of all that he is. Alas, 
sometimes this is not much. Shakespeare 
describes one such in the words : "The soul of 
this man is in his clothes: trust him not in 
matter of heavy consequence." We are told 
of Napoleon sitting for his portrait. When 
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it was finished he said, angrily: "Why did 
you paint me as I am ; do you suppose Apelles 
painted Alexander the Great as he was?" In 
contrast we have the noble and sturdy Oliver 
Cromwell. His biographers assert that he 
said to his artist : "Use all your skill to paint 
my picture truly like me, and not flatter me 
at all; note all these roughnesses, pimples, 
warts, and everything as you see me; other- 
wise I never will pay one farthing for it." 
The imperative of character is not in what we 
seem but in what we are ; not in external dis- 
guise but in inward reality. We need to see 
ourselves as we are, for, regardless of appear- 
ances, this is the true measure of our worth. 
It is said of Leech, the artist and caricaturist, 
that he would draw images of his children 
when they were angry or cross in order to 
show them just how they looked. The man 
of character is willing to be shown his faults, 
but he is nevermore content until he has 
builded into the spot of weakness the granite 
rock of character. Only when self-knowledge 
prompts to the attainment of the better self 
is the basis of self -reverence maintained. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

II. Reality and the Test of Daily Life 
A foremost note in character is reality. 
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Genuineness is fundamental to all real life. 
Protected innocence is all right in its place, 
but character is practiced Tirtue. Character 
recognizes the obligation of high living in 
practical, everyday life. What Dr. Watkinson 
has said of righteousness is equally true of 
character. It cannot be circumscribed by the 
temple ; it must radiate throughout the home, 
the workshop, the street, the market place; 
veils and phylacteries are not its native attire, 
but garments unspotted from the world; and 
to it every day is sabbatic and every duty 
sacramental. If we wish to be sure of the 
quality and the reality of our goodness, let us 
"test it on the secular side of life rather than 
by its professional and ecclesiastical implica- 
tions. When we recall the reverential manner 
in which we handle the Holy Book, let us be 
sure of the integrity of our business books; 
when we complacently reflect upon the ortho- 
doxy of our creed, let us examine ourselves 
as to how far we keep faith with men; when 
we remember our devout behavior in God's 
house, let us give a thought as to our behavior 
in our own ; and when we flatteringly estimate 
ourselves in our Sunday clothes, let us inquire 
as to how our neighbors reckon us in our 
shirt-sleeves." The man of character loves 
God's house, but his daily life has in it a 
reality that touches the things of earth with 
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the beauty of heaven. He is not an actor, 
playing a part. To him life is not a role to be 
played in the realm and atmosphere of the 
external and the mechanical. Life is real, 
spiritual, unfettered, divine. "To be, or not 
to be, that is the question" (Shakespeare). 
Reality is the soul of honor, and honor is the 
vital breath of character. 

Mine honor is my life; both grow in one; 
Take honor from me, and my Ufe is done. 

In that I Uve, and for that will I die. 

(Shakespeare.) 

Yonder was John Hay, in the days of our great 
Civil War ; a man of such reality in character 
that the most urgent interests of the nation 
could be safely committed to his honor. 
President Lincoln, rather than trusting to 
letters, would often send him with verbal mes- 
sages to generals in command. Not once did 
he forget, and not once did he as much as 
commit an indiscretion. So completely and 
generally was he recognized as the very soul 
of honor, that, although he carried no creden- 
tials, he never failed to obtain credence from 
those to whom he was sent. Success lies in 
the man. 

J. Individuality and the Socialized Person 
of the New Era. 

Reality in character requires respect for 
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individuality. Personality is the imperial 
word to-day in theology, philosophy, and in 
life. Devotion to a Person is the dynamic of 
religion. The individual person is the unit 
of all achievement and progress. We need the 
socialized person, but we need not less an 
individuality in personality that will make 
character real. It is important, especially in 
the school and the church, to avoid all tendency 
to destroy individuality and to make all 
people after one pattern. This too is one of 
the calamities of modern industrial activity, 
which tends to make a man a mere machine 
rather than making an asset out of his indi- 
viduality. For this era of unusual opportunity 
and of large responsibility, we want an ever- 
multiplying race of brawny, brainy, developed, 
individualized men; men who are not imita- 
tions of others, but whose strength is their 
own; men whose characters are their indi- 
vidual selves raised to the power of noblest 
attainment and highest efficiency. 

Richer possessing such a jewel 

Than twenty seas though all their sands were pearl. 

Their waters nectar, and their rocks pure gold. 

III. Factors that Condition Character 

1. Character and Inheritance. 

In reaching the goal called character it is 
worthy of note that character is conditioned 
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in two directions. First, it is conditioned by 
"the birth-gifts God supplies through nature 
as raw materials for character." There is a 
sense in which it is true that character is not 
a matter of inheritance. It takes more than a 
great and good ancestry to make a great and 
good man. Character is not born of blood, 
and even good blood does not make character. 
"Character is the fabric the individual him- 
self must weave from the threads of his own 
effort." Tennyson sings this truth in the 
words: 

Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 

'Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

On the other hand, there is a truth in Charles 
Wagner's utterance that, "The root of a man's 
life is in his infancy." Each man has a natural 
gift, a latent capacity, a tendency toward 
strength or toward weakness, which constitute 
his innate capital. One man's fundamental 
nature differs from another man's in its possi- 
bilities. "An important part of what man may 
become in life lies within him in germ from the 
day of his birth." The statement is not with- 
out truth that the time to begin to make a 
good and a great man is a thousand years 
before he is born. "The ancestral hills slope 
upward toward the mountain-minded." It is 
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after long antecedent periods that nature 
bursts forth on a great scale in some com- 
manding personality. Our separate person- 
ality is mysterious and baffling in its ways, 
its boundaries no man can apportion, it may 
win the battle for character in spite of blood, 
and yet there is truth in the poet's words : 

Toung children gather as their own 
The harvest that the dead have sown — 
The dead, forgotten and unknown. 

No man has a moral right so to live that the 
curse of his evil deeds will be upon his children 
even to the third and fourth generation. 
Righteousness now pays for the generations 
yet unborrf. 

2. Character and Life's Influences. 

Character is also conditioned by "the in- 
fluences which work upon nature's raw 
material in the shaping of character." This 
raw material must be refined, transmuted, 
raised to a higher power. The influences in- 
volved are varied and multitudinous, because 
Christian character is the whole man at his 
best. Thus we are brought into the realms 
of the physical, the mental, and the spiritual 
for the processes and the principles of char- 
acter-building. 

(1) The Physical Basis of Character. 
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Character has a physical basis. The mental 
and the moral life are physically conditioned. 
A good body is a good start toward manhood. 
When physical energy is at a low ebb life's 
powers disintegrate. To be at the fag end of 
one's nerve is to be at the open door of temp- 
tation. Habitual fatigue, the depletion of 
physical strength, and the exhaustion of 
nervous vitality tear at the very roots of char- 
acter. They invite and produce irritability, 
sensitiveness, despondency, worry, bad temper, 
oversensitiveness, emotionalism of various 
kinds, lack of decision in small matters, 
morbid introspection, hyperconscientiousness, 
and increased susceptibility to temptations of 
appetite and of sex. The importance of these 
facts is being recognized to-day in the awak- 
ening of modern educators to the providing of 
the proper physical training of the body, in 
new and wiser efforts for the safeguarding of 
the public health, in the scientific use of proper 
and pure foods, in the desire for healthful 
clothing, and in the new emphasis on the place 
and value of physical rest and exercise. The 
precise relations existing between the body 
and the soul may continue to be mooted points, 
but it still remains true that a good body is 
worth while from the standpoint of character. 
Character in turn reacts upon the body. The 
body constitutes a system of moral registra- 
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tion. Nature stamps upon the face and 
physical form her approval or her disapproval. 
Who has not seen the man whose description 
answers to the lines, 

His face was of that doubtful kind 
That wins the eye, but not the mind? 

Edmund Spenser, in his quaint old-English 
style, has expressed well the influence of the 
inner life, the soul, the character, upon the 
body: 

Beauty is not, as fond men misdeeme. 

An outward shew of things that onely seeme. 

So every spirit, as it is most pure. 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light. 

So it the fairer bodie doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight; 

For of the soule the bodie forme doth, take; 

For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make. 

(2) Character and the Mental Life. The 
mental life also conditions character. The 
mind opens channels of influence by which 
nature's raw material is wrought upon. Our 
fundamental natures respond and take shape 
under the influence of thought and of educa- 
tion. The development of the mental life 
should be normal, each should live his own life. 
Let the child be really a child; "do not de- 
prive him of the dews of the morning by a 
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too early contact with the dry wisdom of out- 
grown people." Let the man be really himself 
and not another in his intellectual life. 

Our country hath a gospel of her own 

To preach and practice before aU the world — 

The freedom and diyinity of man. 

(Lowell.) 

One of the foremost laws of the mind in its 
relation to character is the law of truth. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, in a chapter on Rus- 
kin's "Seven Lamps of Architecture" as a 
study in the principles of character-building, 
calls falseness life's deadliest enemy. Untruth 
is inferiority and weakness. Nature hates lies. 
Truth is the first law of character. Truth 
and purity in our thinking will make for char- 
acter. Whatsoever things are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report, think 
on these things. 

True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought. 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself. 
In lowliness of heart 

(Wordsworth.) 

The intellectual life requires perspective. 
There is a connection between a man's char- 
acter and his view of life, though his view of 
life is not entirely from the intellectual out- 
look. It matters much what and how a man 
thinks. It is of grave concern that he have 
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room in his thinking for adequate perspective. 
Hence education, training, development. It 
is of even greater importance that the mental 
life receive its direction, balance, and tone 
from the right purpose of heart and quality 
of life. Hence morals and religion. A man 
conceives life as he lives it, and in the deeper 
sense lives it as he conceives it. His criticism 
of life is only a disguised criticism of himself. 
"Character,'' said Emerson, "is more than in- 
tellect. A great soul will be strong to live as 
well as to think." The thinking and the living 
are reciprocal in their action and interaction 
upon each other. Character is builded for weal 
or woe by the influences that are ever crowd- 
ing in through the open doors of thought and 
of life. 

(3) Character and the Moral and Spiritual 
in Life. To an even greater extent is char- 
acter conditioned by the moral fiber and 
superiority of the end in life which one makes 
supreme, and the resources by which that end 
is made possible. Christian character em- 
braces moral life and teaching, and bases its 
morality upon the truth and power of revealed 
religion. Man's thorough choice of God and 
his will is the generic and permanent choice 
which determines character and in which 
character consists. It involves at once the 
highest end and the possibility of attainment. 
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Character is preeminently moral and spiritual. 
It is the "moral order seen through the 
medium of an individual nature." But the 
highest expression of the moral order in the 
individual nature is by way of the divine touch. 
The secret of Christian character is not in 
the strain of blood, inheritance, will-power, 
or culture, but in the life of God wrought in 
the soul. It was one of the cardinal principles 
of John Buskin that sculpture should never 
represent the work of man, all such represen- 
tation being illegitimate and ineffective. It 
must confine itself to the representation of 
the work of God — the flower of the grass, the 
leaf of the tree, the fruit of the garden, the 
human form divine. "If then, plastic art 
must occupy itself only with God's work, and 
if it becomes false and feeble when it forsakes 
such representation, so if morality is to attain 
reality and perfection, it must be full of the 
sense of God, must be an imitation of God, 
must be kindled and sustained by the breath 
of God. There is no true glory of character 
except as it finds its source, its reason, its 
ideal, its life and its reward in the thought 
of the eternally righteous God." It has been 
well said that the quarrel between the utili- 
tarian moralist and Christ does not so much 
concern the code of morality as it does the 
question as to whether morality requires a 
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spiritual root. "The contention between the 
ecclesiastical moralist and Christ does not so 
much affect the rule of duty as it turns upon 
the necessity of virtue possessing a spiritual 
essence." The true religion that makes for 
character is a question of "insight, conviction, 
heart-throbs, inward purity and infinite as- 
piration." The root and essence of character 
are spiritual. Christianity does what other 
religions cannot. Defects of character are 
not repaired by mere human tinkering nor by 
change of circumstances. Confucius realized 
the moral impotence of his philosophy for the 
regeneration of character, and even for the 
normal development of what he called the 
superior man. He declared: "I am perhaps 
equal to other men; but the character of the 
superior man, carrying out in his conduct 
what he professes, is what I have not yet 
attained to. The leaving virtue without proper 
cultivation; the not thoroughly discussing 
what is learned ; not being able to move toward 
righteousness of which a knowledge is gained ; 
and not being able to change what is not good 
— these are the things which occasion solici- 
tude." Surely, the problem of all the ages 
could not have been better stated. Here the 
aspiration and the human endeavor after 
character are stranded but for power within 
from without. The doctrine of human nature 
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as formed for virtue is a noble doctrine taught 
by many of the great religions of the world. 
But that ideal has been defaced and cannot 
restore itself. "There are some things that we 
can do as creators of selfhood in its higher 
ranges," but no creation is better than the 
creator, and man's recreation is ultimately a 
divine business. "The receptive capacity and 
the use of the will are ours to exercise and 
use, and through our use of them we build 
ourselves up. But the highest use of both of 
these faculties is the willing to receive and to 
be obedient to the power from above, the secret, 
silent energy of the Spirit." Christianity 
alone can grapple with the problem of man's 
supernatural restoration to his true but lost 
higher nature. "Lo, this only have I found, 
that God hath made man upright; but they 
have sought out many inventions." Though 
the body may live in a house of marble, the 
soul can build only a mud hut unless God be 
the builder. In the last analysis character is 
of God, and except God build this house they 
labor in vain that build it. 

IV. Eevelators of Charactbe 

1. Character and Reputation. 

The fact of character is apparent in its 
products, its manifestations, its revelations. 
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It is the basis of reputation and of the good 
name. 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 

Is spotless reputation; that away 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

(Shakespepxe.) 

Spotless reputation is the product of char- 
acter. A good name is the concentration of a 
career, the essence of a man's every deed. A 
man's life goes to the credit of his name. All 
that he is and all that he has ever done is 
packed and crystallized into it. In the long 
run only character can make a good name. 
Attack upon one's good name is of serious 
moment because it calls character in question. 

Good name in man and woman, dear my lord. 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 
Who steals my purse steals trash; 'tis something, noth- 
ing; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeed. 

(Shakespeare.) 

2. Character and Conduct 

Another product and revelator of character 
is conduct. Character determines conduct, 
and conduct helps to determine character. 
Conduct is at once the manifestation of 
character and the instrument by which char- 
acter is formed. Observe the style and con- 
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duct of a man in the ordinary walks of life, 

• 

and under the pressure of life's hardships and 
testings, and you have a revelation and proof 
of his manhood. It has been well said that 
character is manifested in the great moments 
of life, but made in the small ones. Thorough- 
ness, fidelity, interest, happiness in the com- 
mon round of daily duty both reveal and make 
manhood. Some one has said: "Character is 
the basis of happiness, and happiness is the 
sanction of character." So too character is 
the basis of conduct, and conduct is the proof 
and seal of character. The character that is 
strong and gentle and true will be known and 
felt in deeds. 

True is, that whilome that good poet'sayd. 
The gentle minde by gentle deeds is knowne: 

For a man by nothing is so well bewrayd 
As by his manners; in which plaine is showne 
Of what degree and what race he is growne. 

(Spenser.) 

Character means not the accidental dominance 
of occasional good purpose and deed, but the 
habitual dominance of a certain universe of 
motive and conduct. It is what one desires 
and does as the constant, settled purpose and 
general, uniform practice of his life, that will 
point with moral certainty to what he will do 
upon occasion. The cumulative strength 
builded into the inner life of a man by all his 
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purpose and deeds to date, become his power 
of reserve for emergency. The great deed and 
the occasional act under the stress of circum- 
stances are related to the daily purpose and 
activity that constitute the even tenor of a 
man's way; and all of these bear the marks 
of those inward qualities in which character 
consists. 

Things outward 
Do draw the inward quaUty after them. 

(Shakespeare.) 

V. Character in Service as the Social 

Aspect of Conduct and the Solvent 

OF Our Modern Problems 

Service also results from and is a manifesta- 
tion of character. Service is the social aspect 
of conduct, and the great field for the utility 
and practical worth of character. "Char- 
acter is no mere choice personal property." 
Men of character become such in the giving of 
themselves in a ministry of personal touch and 
active service. The genuine charm of char- 
acter is founded in serious views, strong con- 
scientiousness, unbending integrity, strength, 
and stability, independence of thought, sin- 
cerity and assurance, and uncompromising 
purity of mind and heart; but the sustained 
attractiveness of character is in these things 
made eflScient and fruitful in service. As 
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character, attains knowledge, a true heart, 
conviction, strength, it must be a blessing to 
society or dwindle into insipid nothingness. 
Men of character are the saving, upbuilding, 
constructive influence of our collective life, 
and "the conscience of the society to which 
they belong." 

The great interests of humanity and the 
fundamental issues vital to our common life 
are safe when character is at the helm of 
citizenship. The purity of politics, the clean- 
ness of government, the ethical uprightness 
of business and the moral standards of every 
human relationship find their guarantee in a 
private and public life regnant with character. 
The brotherhood of society, the fraternity of 
a common interest and purpose, the unity of 
mutual concern, and the kingdom of God 
among men upon the earth, fulfill the age-long 
hope of the church and the pledge of the ever- 
lasting gospel when character becomes a 
dream made true in the doings of men. Human 
relationships become entirely different, and 
their possibilities indefinitely multiplied and 
immeasurably enlarged, when each is sure of 
himself and equally sure of other men. The 
new social order that shall cram with the 
glory and satiety of realization the long 
deferred human hope, and bring God into 
organized human life, awaits with long and 
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sometimes impatient delay the service that 
only character can render. Society, indus- 
trial life, politics, business, and the church will 
be transformed outwardly only as they are 
transformed inwardly through the supremacy 
and the service of character. Every man 
owes it to himself, to humanity, and to his 
God to be a man of character in practical 
affairs. So shall he not only himself reach 
the goal, but have his part in the upward 
leading. 

One ship drives east and another drives west, 
With the selfsame winds that blow; 

'Tis the set of the sails, and not the gales. 
That settles the way they go. 

Like the winds of the sea are the gales that blow 

As we voyage along thrpugh life: 
'Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
' And not the calm or the strife. 

(C. V. Roman.) 
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